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ARTICLE I. 
SPIRITISM.* 


Spiritism — oddly named Spiritualism — still asks and 
gains attention. Within a few months we have observed 
discussions of it in three leading religious journals, several 
numbers of a medical quarterly, and the “ North American.” 
A prominent lady novelist argues in favor of communication 
with the spirits of the dead, and two theological professors 
ascribe the phenomena to Satanic agency. And while disin- 
terested witnesses of highly respectable character assert many 
extraordinary transactions, and some scientific men admit 


* In this discussion the writer has made reference chiefly to the follow- 
ing: Planchette, by E.8. (Epes Sargent,) Boston, 1869; a paper by Wm. 
A. Hammond, M.D., on Spiritualism, N. A. Review, April, 1869; one by 
Meredith Clymer, M.D., on Eestasy, Psychological Journal, Oct. 1870; 
one on Trance and Catalepsy, by T. E. Clirk, M.D., Oct. 1869; one on 
the Rochester knockings, by Prof. Austin Flint, M.D., Julv, 1869; The 
Philosophy of Mysterious Rappings, by E. C. Rogers, Boston, 18538; 
Modern Mysteries Exposed, by Asa Mahan, D.D.; The Fountain. by A. J. 
Davis. Boston, 1870; the Physiologies of Drs. W. B. Carpenter and F. G. 
Smith; the Psvchologies of Abercrombie, Upham, and Porter. Besides 
these he has had by him other recent Spiritist publications, and formerly 
examined with some care the earlier volumes of Davis, Judge Edmonds, 
and Dr. Hare. 
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them in part, other eminent physicians and physiologists 
classify a small portion of these alleged phenomena among 
the not unusual manifestations of diseased or abnormal states 
of the human system, and firmly dispute the remainder. In 
this condition of things some statement of the present aspect 
of the subject may not be undesirable. 

The two vital points in all investigations are to distinguish, 
first, the allegations from the facts, and, secondly, the facts 
from the inferences. Here are often two huge hiatuses. Not 
every beholder is an observer. Not every observer is a 
reasoner. When the phenomena are complicated, the region 
unexplored, and the imagination and sensibilities strongly 
enlisted, then we have all the conditions for infinite vagaries, 
superstitions, and follies. In the opposite facts that some 
intelligent men should ascribe these things to diabolic agency, 
and that others should shrink from admitting authenticated 
occurrences, is found a sufficient reason for some explanations 
which, if not exhaustive (owing to necessary limitation), may 
be suggestive. 

We will first look at the alleged phenomena of Spiritism. 
And this can best be done soméwhat historically. The great 
prophet of the system was Andrew Jackson Davis. In 1843, 
Davis had formed the practice of being mesmerised by one 
William Livingstone, and when in the somnambulic or 
hypnotic state, he discoursed learnedly on subjects medical, 
psychological, and scientific. He soon acquired the power of 
falling into somnambulie trances by himself, in which he 
“held converse with invisible spirits,” and dictated a heavy 
octavo book of eight hundred pages, called the “ Principles 
of Nature.” It was a main point of his prophecy, from 1846 
onward, that communication with the spirit-world would soon 
assume “the form of a living demonstration.” 

The prophecy soon began to be fulfilled. At first in a very 
helpless and lumbering mode, For nothing has so caught 
the spirit of the century and made such immense progress in 
the last twenty-five years as those sarhe spirits. When first 
unearthed, they were not only an ignorant set of beings, but 
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intolerably stupid. They blundered round like so many 
Calibans. They did not know what they wanted, nor how 
to ask for it. They knew neither the alphabet nor the 
numeration table, till they were taught by a child, nor did 
they make any intelligible suggestion till they received direc- 
tion how. They were literally incapable of anything but 
“inexplicable dumb shows and noise.” 

It was only in the year of our Lord, 1847, that the dumb 
spirits first lingered round the house of the Fox family near 
Rochester, rising no higher than to make noises which were 
mistaken for “rats and mice.” Early in 1848, louder noises 
were heard, producing a tremulous motion of the floor and 
furniture; sometimes a patter of footsteps; occasionally the 
bed-clothes were pulled off from young Kate Fox—nine 
years old—and she would feel (so she said,) a cold hand 
passing over her face. The disturbances increased; chairs 
and dining-tables were moved from their places, and loud 
raps were made on the doors. After nearly four months of 
dumb floundering, the child, Katie, on the 31st of March, 
1848, relieved the poor mutes,thus: “She then said, ‘now 
do as I do, count one, two, three, four, five, six,’ at the same 
time striking her hands together. The same number of 
raps responded at regular intervals.” The mother then inter- 
posed, requesting these personages to count ten, then fifteen, 
then to tell the age of Katie, and the number of her own 
children, living and dead. All which was done to order. 
Mrs. Fox again took the initiative, and suggested that if this 
dumb power were a spirit he should make it known by two 
raps. The two raps obediently came. In three weeks more, 
David Fox still further aided this helpless individual by 
holding an interview with him in the cellar, and suggesting 
again that if he were a departed human spirit he should give 
three raps. The spirit proved docile, and “ three raps were 
promptly given.” David further requested him, as he him- 
self should call over the letters of the alphabet, to rap at the 
letters which spelled the spirit’s name. Acting on this hint, 
the apt and docile scholar rapped out his name as “ Charles 
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B. Rosma,” a peddler once murdered in that house —so the 
spirit said. It was unhandsome of him thus to die and leave 
no sign; for, on inquiry, no such man as Charles B. Rosma 
could be heard of. But human remains were subsequently 
found (so, at least, it was said,) buried five feet beneath the 
floor, obviously those of an unhistoric peddler, or of some other 
great unknown. Visitors were attracted from great distances, 
and the manifestations “grew more and more remarkable,” 
and even began to be propagated into other families. But 
the Fox girls, Margaret and Kate, were the centre of atten- 
tion. Tables and furniture were moved about and raised 
from the floor, with six men sitting on one table (we are 
told,) handbells were rung, guitars were floated round the 
room and played on in the air; and at last “ spirit-hands ”— 
whatever that may be — were seen and felt. This was com- 
monly in the dark, though occasionally in the light. These 
“mediums” became quite noted in 1849 and 1850, and 
occupied the attention of the press through the country. It 
is not necessary to trace their history further, except to say 
that before the rapping passed into bell-ringing and other 
demonstrations, the girls were examined by a committee of 
eminent physicians, with results which will be mentioned in 
due time. 

It took longer in the case of the Davenport brothers to 
come to a good understanding with the spirits. As early as 
1846, “raps, thumps, loud noises, snaps, cracking noises in 
the night, were heard” about their house in Buffalo. But 
it was not till four years later, when they had read of the 
Rochester knockings and the sequel, that they relieved the 
speechless spirits. At that time they “sat round a table with 
their hands upon it,” and waited further developments. Then 
came the knockings and table-tippings, and the alphabet con- 
versation ; then messages by an invisible spirit, written by 
the hand of the boy, Ira, after which he was floated in the air 
from one end of the room to the other, nine feet above the 
floor, in sight of every one in the room. Afterwards William 
and Elizabeth took the same aerial trip. On the fifth even- 
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ing, as Ira fired a pistol, by spirit direction, it was instantly 
wrenched from his hand, and by the flash it was seen to 
be held by a human figure who looked smilingly on the com- 
pany, then instantly vanished, and the pistol fell upon the 
floor. Next, by direction of the frisky spirits, the boys were 
bound with all sorts of complicated knots, and then released 
by the spirits in an incredibly short time. This untying and 
tying again of rope knots has, in fact, continued to be the 
favorite practice of the highly-accompl:shed spirits that attend 
on the brothers Davenport. For twenty years already they 
have been engaged at it with unflagging interest and 
alacrity, on both sides of the Atlantic. In 1868, the brothers 
were still traveling in Europe, with their black-walnut box 
and hempen ropes; and the spirits, now exceedingly expert, 
were untying them with unbounded applause, and playing on 
guitars in the air, while their “naked, long, femininely-formed 
arms” were plainly seen, under circumstances “ admitting of 
no deception.” If, contrary to rule, a light were struck, 
it only caused the guitars to fall to the floor. 

From the time when the Fox girls became famous, medi- 
ums sprang up by hundreds, if not by thousands, all over the 
country. Among the more noted names have been those 
of Daniel D. Home and Charles H. Foster, while many others 
have achieved a local celebrity, e. g., Charles Colchester, Miss 
Jennie Lord, Mrs. Cushman, Miss Laura V. Ellis, Mrs. Hay- 
den, Charles H. Read, and we know not who. They have 
various specialties, and an attempt has sometimes been made 
to classify them as “rapping mediums; mediums for turning 
and tipping tables by a slight touch of the fingers; mediums 
for the movement of ponderable bodies without contact; 
mediums for the production of phosphorescent lights in a 
dark room; mediums for playing on musical instruments in 
a manner beyond their ordinary abilities; mediums for 
involuntary writing; impressional speaking, seeing, hearing, 
personating, and healing mediums; mediums in whose 
presence are produced drawings, and pictures in colors, and 
writings, and, also, in many instances, tangible and visible 
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living human forms; and mediums for the development of 
other mediums.” The catalogue is suggestive, and invites 
reflection, as well as comparison with certain other classes of 
persons. 

Some of the claims now put forth are thus summed up by 
one of the more intelligent believers, Rev. John F. Gray, of 
New York: 


“T. Phenomena of a physical nature not referable to the laws of physical 
relation : such as the moving of ponderable bodies independent of earthly 
mechanics; the production of a great variety of sounds, also independently 
of any known or conceivable mechanical apparatus; the production of 
lights of various colors, sizes, shapes, degrees of brilliancy and duration of 
incandescence, in every case without the presence of any chemical agent or 
appiratus known to or usable by man; and lastly, the reproduction of living 
natural [human] bodies, through which extemporaneous but real and 
tangible physical organizations the spirits have reappeared to their friends 
on earth, expressing their peculiarities of physical form and movement, 
and likewise their peculiar and distinctive modes of apprehension, feeling 
and intellection. Through these temporarily organized effizies of their 
former earthly bodies, they have spoken to and sung with their relatives 
here, and have given many o'her palpable proofs of their ability to recon- 
struct and inhabit a physical form. IL. Phenomena of a mental nature, not 
referable to earthly volition and intelligence: such as the contrivance and 
production of the physical phenomena above cited; the production of 
writings in various ancient and modern languages, wholly unknown to 
those in whose presence they have been executed; the narration of events 
and the recital of mental facts that are trauspiring in distant places, often 
across broad oceans; the improvisation aud incredibly rapid production of 
symbolic drawings and elaborate pic ures by persons not versed in the 
pictorial art, and unable to explain the symbols they have executed and 
combined, in such a way as to convey a good lesson of life, or renew a 
long-buried personal reminiscence; lastly, the felicitous and accurate 
impersonation of persons long departed this life, and who were wholly 
unknown to and unheard of by the personators.” * 


The exhibition would not be complete without at least a 
specimen from the grave statements of Dr. John F. Gray, of 
New York. One Mr. L., a retired merchant, had lost his 
wife in 1860. The aid of Miss Fox was called in, who con- 
tinued at intervals, for a year or two, to give, in a dark room, 
interviews with the deceased wife. At the opening session, 


* Planchette, p. 56. 
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footsteps were first heard as of persons walking in their stock- 
ing feet, and the rustling of a silk dress; then raps announcing 
the spirit’s presence, but enjoined silence ; then a globular light, 
and a head covered with a white veil. The veil was removed, 
and the full head and face of the deceased wife was seen, with 
long flowing hair, and “ this whole mass of hair was whisked 
in our faces many times.” What seemed a muslin skirt was 
thrown over his head, and a hand felt as if holding it there. 
A whisper —the very voice of the deceased wife — was heard 
requesting him to “sing, sing,” and replying “ yes, yes,” to 
the inquiry whether she liked the tune. At the next session, 
after various comings and goings of the figure with “the 
rustling sound,” “ I asked her to kiss me if she could, and to 
my great astonishment and delight, an arm was placed around 
my neck, and a real, palpable kiss was implanted on my lips, 
through something like fine muslin. A head was laid upon 
mine, the hair falling luxuriantly down my face. The kiss 
was frequently repeated, and audible in every part of the 
room.” At another time, “ hands were placed upon my fore- 
head, a head placed upon mine, the hair as before falling down 
my face into my hand. I grasped it, and found it positively 
and unmistakably human hair. It was afterwards whisked 
playfully at me, creating as much wind as an ordinary fan.” 
Cards of a large size, previously provided and laid on the 
floor, with pencil, were found written over with long messages. 
On another occasion, the spirit came, tapped him on the 
shoulder, caressed and parted his hair, accompanied by a 
broad-shouldered old spirit, who “ slapped me heavily on the 
back,” and proved to be Dr. Franklin. The loving wife 
brought him flowers from the spirit land, which smelled “ as 
strong as a tube-rose, but far more exquisite,” and suffered 
him for half an hour to hold and carefully examine her hand. 
He “could discern no difference between it and a human 
hand except in temperature; the spirit hand being cold at 
first, and growing warm.” At her various appearances she 
assumed various feminine decorations of flowers and ribbons; 
received from him, over his shoulder, pins and cards, and wrote 
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many loving notes signed “ Estelle ;” while the accommo- 
dating Dr. Franklin suffered them (Dr. Gray and Mr. L.) to 
handle his shirt-bosom and collar, and even his “ gray hair.” 
The shirt-bosom and collar were as real to appearance as 
thorgh made of linen. Mr. Epes Sargent considers all these 
facts fully established. We give them.somewhat in detail, as 
they exemplify several points. 

The same writer chronicles, with testimony, the remarkable 
exhibitions of the medium Home, gifted with not only the 
power of lifting (without touch) a dining-table loaded with all 
its dishes two feet in the air; of himself floating round in his 
chair for “ several minutes ” over the heads of an assembled 
company, making a spirit play “ Bonnie Doon,” or whatever 
is called for, on an accordion, but endowed with “ second- 
sight,” and able, while entranced, to hold in his hand coals so 
hot as to “strike through the back of his hand and all but 
scorching his wristband” without burning him, and to lay his 
head and face in a bed of burning coals without scorching “ a 
fibre of his hair.’ He could elongate his person six inches. 

One of the feats of Mr. Home, which came off in January, 
1869, at the Ashley House, London, is transcribed by Mr. 
Sargent from the communication of Mr. Jencken. He was 
lifted about four feet from the floor, and made a circuit round 
those in the room thus suspended in space, “the levitation 
lasting from four or five minutes.” After thus sharpening his 
appetite, he opened the drawing-room window, in compliance 
with the direction of “a voice,” was pushed out demi-horizon- 
tally into space, and carried from one window of the drawing- 
room to the furthermost window of the adjoining room, “at a 
height of about eighty feet above the ground.” The most 
surprising thing is that “ this feat naturally caused a shudder 
in all present.” Why there should have been any shudder, 
after that five minutes “ levitation,” is not clear. 

Mr. C. H. Foster could pick out twelve scraps of paper, 
written each with a name and rolled into pellets, then mixed 
so that the writers themselves could not tell them, and could, 
on running the tips of his fingers over them, cause the name 
to appear in red letters on the skin of his left arm. 
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Among the “ spiritual” occurrences soberly recorded by Mr. 
Sargent as facts, is the slipping of a heavy iron ring, only 
fifteen inches in circumference, on and off the neck of a young 
man whose head measured twenty-two inches in circumfer- 
ence. (Planchette, pp. 131, 132.) Such things throw into 
the shade the common matters, also gathered up in good ear- 
nest, such as trombones, horns, guitars, drums, bass-viols 
played on without human hands (Ib., p. 139); the lifting of 
one side of a dining-table to an angle of forty-five degrees 
without disturbing [!] the decanters, lamps, wine-glasses, etc , 
or even spilling the soup (p. 118); the carrying of a pail of 
water, “ without human hands,” six feet from a table where it 
stood, and pouring it on the floor; the dancing of a dining- 
table, and hurling of dishes, knives and forks across the room ; 
the scattering of buckwheat cakes from the griddle round the 
house, and even their entire disappearance; the baking of 
griddles and depositing them on a boy’s plate “by an unseen 
agency,” while a voice also proposed to bake for the girl 
“Jane,” and proceeded so to do (p. 136); the “ impressions” 
of spirit hands, “taken in flour, and putty and clay.” 

Such are some of the things claimed by men like William 
Howitt, Epes Sargent and many others. Add to these the 
claim of clairvoyance, even of the power of knowing and 
answering unspoken and unwritten inquiries, and the asser- 
tion of constant communications from departed spirits, often 
in the form of set speeches and harangues. There lies before 
us a little volume, published by Carlton and Porter in 18695 
“inscribed to a discriminating public,” and containing utter- 
ances from thirty-seven persons, extending from John Wesley 
and Lyman Beecher to Lord Byron and Junius Brutus Booth. 
A multitude of circles continue to hold nightly sessions, and 
mediums lecture learnedly under the influence of “ the spirits.” 


What, in the second place, are the conceded facts? The 
question is confessedly difficult, for several reasons. Not 
alone because we are confronted by a great mass of imposture 
and jugglery. But because also anything like scientific inves- 
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tigation has so seldom been applied. When attempted, the 
alleged conditions of success in the experiments have, for some 
reason, very commonly proved incompatible with careful 
examination, and often, unfortunately, with the presence of 
scientific men. Again, many of the facts carry us into a 
department of human physiology, which, being confessedly 
abnormal, have not been hitherto thoroughly explored, being 
more seldom encountered. It must also be added that scien- 
tific men differ very considerably as to the facts proved. 

In advancing pretensions so grave it is obvious that nothing 
but incontrovertible evidence should be taken into account. 
Any one who has witnessed the amazing shrinking of even 
honest testimony in a court of justice, where witnesses are put 
upon what they absolutely know, in distinction from what 
they inferred, thought, heard, or even seemed to see without 
closely testing it, will appreciate the worthlessness of any 
amount of floating statements on these subjects. Any person, 
moreover, who has sat through a whole evening and observed 
the astounding performances of some skillful juggler — some 
Blitz or Anderson—will recognize the difference between 
what he even seems to see and what will bear investigation. 

Now, in the outset, we may set aside a vast mass of actual 
imposture. The adherents of Spiritism virtually admit this. 
A. J. Davis, in his latest book (The Fountain, 1870), mentions 
as “errors and hurtful superstitions, belonging to the age of 
broom-riding witches,” the following notions: ‘ That departed 
spirits, both good and evil, continually float and drive about 
in the earth’s physical atmosphere; that spirits are at all times 
subject to summons, and can be called up and made to appear 
in circles, and that the mediums have no private rights or 
powers of will which the spirits are bound to respect; that 
spirits are both substantial and immaterial, that they traverse 
the empire of solids, and bolt through solid substances without 
respecting any of the laws of solids and substances, and that 
they can perform anything they like to astonish the investi- 
gator; that every human being is a medium in one form or 
another, and to some extent ; that spiritual intercourse is per- 
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petual, and that it is now everywhere operative.” In conclu- 
sion, he protests, in small capitals, that “sprrrrs EVEN Now 
RARELY COMMUNICATE WITH MEN” (pp. 215, 216, 219). This 
sweeping indictment amounts to a wholesale charge of impos- 
ture from the chief prophet of the system. With such backing 
we need not be diffident in asserting an immense amount of 
arrant imposition. Even while we write a series of mysterious 
door-bell ringings in an Eastern town, after six months’ excite- 
ment, terminates with the detection of the cause in a woman 
who had. been foremost in ascribing it to the spirits. Mr. Sar- 
gent, who, in a previous edition of his book, had vouched for 
Mr. Mumler, of Boston, as a photographer of “ spirit-forms,” 
against whose honesty “no evidence had been adduced,” is 
obliged in his last edition (1869) to pronounce him “a clever 
cheat.” And so vanishes one of the marvels. And yet this 
writer still thinks it ‘not incredible that such forms may be 
photographed,” adding, “there are cases not a few where the 
testimony is strong that this has been done” (p. 137). What 
can be hoped for from such thinkers ¢ 

To this class of arrant impostures Prof. Austin Flint, of 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, still deliberately declares, 
belong the famous rappings and other exhibitions of the Fox 
girls. Inthe “ Psychological Journal” for July, 1869, he repeats 
the account of the investigation conducted in 1851 by himself 
and Medical Professors Coventry and Lee, in which, by vari- 
ous experiments, they proved, negatively and positively, that 
those rappings were produced by voluntary muscular action at 
the knee-joint, making a lateral movement of the é#dia on the 
femur, attended with a partial dislocation. He at first recog- 
nized in the younger girl the signs of voluntary effort, learned 
of a lady who could produce the same sounds, and discovered 
the method ; after which they examined the young Fox, and 
by confining or releasing the bones, arrested or permitted the 
knockings at pleasure, and once, by a relaxed pressure, caught 
the bone in the act of making a faint rap. They succeeded 
abundantly in producing the same phenomena through other 
persons, and they unhesitatingly pronounced and still pro- 
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nounce those “ females” the “ Rochester impostors.” After 
the publication of their secret, Dr. Flint adds, “ the knockings 
became a secondary matter, and the spirits were pleased to 
ring bells and gongs, play on the banjo, kick tables, chairs, 
etc., to select and admiring audiences.” Such testimony we 
accept. A similar explanation of similar phenomena, with 
the proofs, was submitted in 1854 to the French Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Schiff, and accepted as satisfactory by the 
committee to whom it was referred. Dr. Flint, however, 
learned of cases where the knocking could be produced by 
other bones, as the ankle, the toe and finger joints, and even 
the shoulder and hip joint. But as the knee-knockings are 
muffled by the dress, and slight movements are thus conceale4, 
“females make the best impostors in this line.” The raps are 
then conducted by whatever solid substances are in contact 
with the limb or the body — table, floor or door. “ The raps 
do not, in reality, ever appear to come from much distance, 
unless the delusion is aided by a vivid imagination or a degree 
of credulousness very easily operated on.” 

While accepting Dr. Flint’s solution in this case, we are not 
prepared to assert or admit that all the rappings are voluntary. 
Probably, in many instances, these and many other motions, 
such as the writing, some of the table moving, and other 
strange physical movements, are due to the now well-known 
facts of what Dr. Carpenter terms “ Unconscious Cerebration.” 
We can notenter on this wide field. 

Having disposed of the rappings, Dr. Flint briefly addresses 
himself to the accompanying responses, and the question how 
can they be accounted for. His suggestions are so pertinent 
to many cases that we will give the main points in this con- 
nection. He first suggests the plain fact, not always recol- 
lected, that whenever a response involves either an affirmative 
or a negative, the chances that it will be either right or wrong 
are exactly equal, and “ guesses under such circumstances, in: 
the long run, will be as often true as false.” But, more par- 
ticularly : 
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. “A person of close observation and great shrewdness can acquire a degree 
of skill in furnishing communications purporting to be spiritual, which can 
hardly be appreciated by one who has not given much thought to the sub- 
ject. Thisis a kind of acquirement not sought fr, except by these who 
mean to make it subservient to deception; and therefore, by most persons, 
is but little understood. Let an individual of proper capacity make it a 
business to study the significance of every slight movement, intonation of 
voice, and expression of countenance, as criteria of c ncealed thoughts, and 
let this pursuit be prosecuted for years, under the incentives aff rded by the 
love of gain or applause and the fear of detection, aad the tact thus acquired 
will be likely to develop results that appear almost incredible, and by the 
superstitious are regarded as divinations. This is one consideration to 
which not a little weight belongs. 

“ Another explanatory consideration is as follows: Persons resorting to 
oracular communications, in proportion as their minds become excited and 
full credence secured, can hardly fail to exhibit in various ways indications 
which are so many clews by which a practiced observer is led to apprehend 
facts supposed to be completely hidden. [An eminent surgeon re ently 
informed the writer of this article, that he had repeatedly been present at 
“spiritual” manifestations, and in most instances he could anticipate the 
true answer from the matter or manner of the question. ] 

“They, too, who become converts, are anxious to explain any errors and 
incongruities in the Sybilline responses, and are ready to accept explana- 
tions which are only pertinent by a large latitude of construction. 

“ Again, the impression produced by successful bits in any of the arts of 
soothsaying or conjuration is naturally greater than is consistent with a 
due regard to the failures. The number of the latter is forgott:-n, while the 
former are remembered, and thus acquire an undue preponderance. More 
especially this consideration will apply to the prodigies related in written 
narratives taking cognizance of those things which are only wonderful 
when isolated.” * 


As to the physical manifestations in this case, Prof. Flint 
regards them as “ clear juggleries ” : 


“ Their marvelous character is lessened in no small measure by a knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which they took place. The bells, gongs and 
banjos were placed under a table, the ‘ mediums’ and the company around 
the table, the arms of the latter resting upon the table and their feet 
beneath the chairs on which they were seated Their position was such as 
to prevent any one from looking beneath the table, or making explorations 
with their feet. A violation of these rules led to expulsion from the room, 
as was the case with a young gentlemen who, not satisfied that by carrying 
his feet under the tuble he should come into contact with the spirits in visible 
shapes, made the experiment, and avows that he caught between his knees 
the feet of one of the rappers!” 


* Psychological Journal for 1869, pp. 433-5. 
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These remarks concerning the facilities for jugglery and 
deception in the arrangements made, are fruitful euggestions, 
even if they do not exclude or explaiu all really remarkable 
physical phenomena— which we do not assert nor believe. 
The same view is inevitably suggested by the simple narra- 
tive of the whole process by which the Foxes first led on the 
spirits to communicate through them. And few scenes carry 
on their face more completely the aspect ‘of deliberately con- 
trived and not remarkably skillful jugglery than the various 
growing interviews of Mr. L. with his deceased wife under the 
management of the then experienced Fox. Who can doubt 
that what he saw and felt was real hair, a real hand growing 
wari in his own, real kisses sounding through the room. We 
do not. We accept Dr. Franklin’s gray hair, yea, even his 
“shirt-bosom and collar.” The only questiun is whether it 
was a spirit-shirt or no, and who did the kissing ? 

Without having the means at hand to test all others of these 
public exhibitors, we can only say that their preliminary 
arrangements, their darkened rooms, their solemn seatings, 
their injunctions of silence, their expectant state of mind, their 
regular routine of performances, year after year, and even (as 
in the case of the Davenports) their traveling apparatus, 
together with the generally low order of the exhibitions, 
certainly place most of them apparently in the same category 
with the professional jugglers, except that Anderson and the 
like have a larger and more interesting range of inexplicable 
performances. 

A very notable occurrence took place in the year 1857. 
The publishers of the “ Boston Courier” offered a reward of 
five hundred dollars for the production of certain “ spiritual ” 
phenomena. Dr. H. F. Gardner accepted the challenge, and 
undertook to exhibit them before a committee consisting of 
the following eminent scientific men: Benjamin Pierce, Louis 
Agassiz, B. A. Gould, and E. N. Horsford. The committee, 
under date of Cambridge, Mass., June 29, 1857, made the 
following report : 

“The committee award that Dr. Gardner having failed to 
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produce before them an agent or medium who ‘ communicated 
a word imparted to the spirits in an adjoining room,’ ‘ who 
read a word in English written inside a book or folded sheet 
of paper,’ ‘who answered any question which the superior 
intellect must be able to answer,’ ‘ who tilted a piano without 
touching it, or caused a chair to move a foot, and having 
failed to exhibit to the committee any phenomenon which, 
under the widest latitude of interpretation, could be regarded 
as equivalent to either of these proposed tests, or any phenom- 
enon which required for its production, or in any manner 
indicated a force which could be technically denominated 
spiritual or which was hitherto unknown to science, or a phe- 
nomenon of which the cause was not palpable to the com- 
mittee, is therefore not entitled to claim from the ‘ Boston 
Courier’ the proposed reward of five hundred dollars.” 

As no more competent committee could have been selected, 
and as no less than seven noted mediums were presented, viz. : 
Miss Kate Fox, Mrs. Brown (of the Fox family), the Daven- 
port brothers, Mr. J. V. Mansfield, Mr. Kendrick, and Dr. 
G. A. Redman, the negative result of this test case is a firm 
basis to stand upon, until and except so far as any of the 
phenomena that here failed to appear are established by 
positive testimony equally unexceptionable. It is of no avail 
to say, with Mr. Sargent, that Prof. Agassiz refused to sit at 
the table, or that the “four learned gentlemen insisted upon 
prescribing conditions that were fatal to the production of the 
subtle and evasive phenomena,” when the very question was 
whether these phenomena could be made to appear, except 
under conditions which would not bear examination, and 
when, too, such astounding powers are claimed for the spirits 
— the power to overcome all known laws of matter and mind. 
The negative character of the result, we freely admit, does 
not cut off positive proof; but it prescribes the strength of 
such proof. We may find sufficient evidence that certain 
phenomena not exhibited to that committee do sometimes 
occur; but in the absence of such evidence in regard»to others 
of them, we feel justified in accepting the very obvious 
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explanation, that the twenty years’ performances of these same 
Davenports with boxes and ropes, the spirit hands, the horn, 
trombone, accordion and guitar playing, are commonly very 
moderate juggleries; that the expansion and contraction of a 
heavy iron ring one half its circumference, and the “levita- 
tions” of Daniel Douglass Home, eighty feet above the ground, 
are “not proven.” In fact, Dr. John F. Gray, the ardent 
believer, writes to Mr. Sargent, June 7, 1864, “when they 
[the Davenports] were here some years ago, they were 
detected in making spurious manifestations when the genuine 
failed.” (Planchette, p. 39.) 

Dr. William A. Hammond, of New York, thus also records 
the result of his numerous inquiries: “ He has witnessed 
many spiritualistic performances, and has never seen a single 
one which could not be accounted for by some one or more of 
the [natural] causes specified. No medium has ever yet been 
lifted into the air by spirits, no one has ever read writing 
through a closed envelope, no one has ever lifted tables or 
chairs but by natural agencies, no one has ever been tied or 
untied by a spirit, no one has ever heard the knock of a spirit, 
and no one has ever spoken through the power of a spirit other 
than his own.” * This, however, is but a negative aspect of 
the case. It does not present positive proof. Still, impos- 
tures, and failures in test-cases and with selected agents, do 
create a presumption against any cause. 

If so much must be dismissed as imposture and delusion, 
what remains? We answer, the more note-worthy facts of 


*“ North American Review,” aon, 1870, p. 258. In his volume The 
Physics and Physiology of Spiritualism (New York, 1871), received as we 
are revising the ae of this article, Dr. W. A. Hammond » ffirms that all 
supposed cases of levitation may be referred to one or other of the following 
causes: “1, An hallucination on the part of the subject, or of those assert- 
ing themselves to b witnesses. 2. Uninte.tional exagge ation, misrep- 
re-entation and inaccuracy of statement. 3 Insufficient evidence. 4. 
Intentional misstatement. 5. Legerdemain.” Under the first head he 
mentions — sustained by authorities and examples — that the sensation of 
flying is rather common. He cites from his own practice, fir-t, the case of 
an hysterical patient who, while insensible to all around, would exclaim, 
“Trise, I rise! I see angels,” and seemed to some s) mpathetic observers, 
especially her maid, to be lifted up; but the stronger-iminded members of 
the family could see nothing of the kind, and she herself became convinced 
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spiritism are apparently neither more nor less than the proved 
phenomena belonging to certain abnormal states of the human 
system, long known to professional men, though not even yet 
sufficiently investigated. The two classes of cases are really 
identical, so much so that the proof in the one labors just as in 
the other. 

For our purposes it is at present unnecessary —as it is 
impracticable — to consider the grosser physical phenomena 
alleged, such as the table-moving, the “ levitations,” the hand- 
writing, the perception of hands and faces and persons and 
yoices, etc. For two sufficient reasons: first, because these 
things were always too closely identified with the presence of 
certain persons to be ascribed to any other source; and 
secondly, if this had not been the case, disembodied spirits are 
the last of all agencies to which to ascribe such grossly material 
phenomena. We need not therefore discuss how much of this 
is gross exaggeration, and how much belongs to Dr. Flint’s 
impostures and juggleries ; how much to the wide field of False 
Perceptions and Disordered Sensations (of all the senses), illus- 
trated by Prof. Upham in a discussion of seventy pages; how 
much to Dr. Carpenter’s Unconscious Cerebration ; and what 
residuum, if any, may belong to Reichanbach’s Od, Arago’s 
Unknown Force, or the magnetic and mesmeric force of other 
speculators. The whole affair swept over the country for a 
few years like a transient wave, and died away. We address 
ourselves to things that bear some semblance of intelligence. 

There is a well-known condition called somnambulism (or 


it was a delusion. Also, another cataleptic patient, who in her seizures 
confidently appeals to the bystanders to witness that she is lifted, and almost 
always finds some one present who believes her to have been lifted up 
several inches. Coupled with this is the frequent attitude of flying in 
cases of ecstasy, with raised arms, upward look, and the frame on tiptoe; 
4 position which, in cases of women whose feet are concealed by their dress, 
may readily lead to the opinion that the body is off the ground. Of the 
spiritist experiments in this line he says: “ They are performed under such 
circumstances as to defy thorough examination ;” and after citing a case of 
the kind at which he was present, he adds, “ There are perhaps fifiy cases 
of levitation on record I will engage to supply more and better authenti- 
cated cases of any other hitherto-mentioned supernatural phenomenon — 
such as lizards living in human stomachs, persons walking without their 
heads, people with glass legs, others who are coffee pots.” (P. 82.) 
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hypnotism), which is either (1) natural, (2) morbid, or (3) arti- 
ficial (mesmeric). This is recognized abundantly by writers 
on physiology and on psychology. To this is added by Dr. 
Hammond, the states of catalepsy and ecstasy, which in many 
respects are closely akin to it. These several conditions seem 
but several stages of substantially the same bodily and mental 
state, each the exaggeration of the phenomena of ordinary 
sleep and dreaming. If all these should be classed under the 
word hypnotism, somewhat extended, then the proved phe- 
nomena of spiritism are chiefly if not exclusively the phenom- 
ena of the hypnotic state. 

And first of all, the subjects themselves are alike. The 
genuine mediums, like the hypnotic subjects, are persons of 
highly sensitive nervous systems. Thus D. D. Home is 
described as “a person of a very delicate constitution, and 
extreme nervous sensibility.” Mr. Sargent, indeed, in speak- 
ing of a medium, Charles Colchester, describes the whole class 
to which he belongs as “sensitives.” It is precisely this class 
of persons in whom the exaggerated and morbid forms of 
mesmerism and ecstasy show themselves. This, too, is the 
very class of persons whom Baron Von Reichenbach describes 
as subjects of his odie force. 

The condition is similar, usually a kind of trance. This, 
we believe, is characteristic of the higher forms of spiritism.* 
But it is also characteristic of the hypnotic state, whether 
natural, morbid, mesmeric or ecstatic ; and instances are given 
by medical authorities in which the individual can induce this 
condition himself. Dr. Hammond gives a very remarkable 
instance, from his recent medical experience, of a young lady 
who could pass into this state at pleasure, as well as of one who, 
in attacks of catalepsy, as often as once a week, fell into the 
condition entirely similar to that of a trance medium. In the 
latter case, the disease, the trances, and all the exalted phe- 
nomena of the trance — which were very marked — yielded to 
bromide of potassium. 


*It is abundantly illustrated by Mr. Rogers, in his Philosophy of Mys- 
terious Rappings. 
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The peculiar insensibility to certain physical impressions 
which is alleged (in exaggerated terms) of Home and other 
mediums, finds its full analogy in the hypnotic state. The 
text-books, physiological and psychological, abound in cases 
of somnambulism, mesmerism, hysteria and catalepsy, in 
which, while awake and active in certain directions, the senses 
and sensibilities are fast locked in every other. “In this 
peculiar state” [somnambulism], says Dr. F. G. Smith 
(Physiology, 1868, p. 317), “the body may be altogether 
insensible to pain, the ear to sound, and the eye to light, how- 
ever powerful the action of these stimule.” Says Dr. Ham- 
mond; “ During the cataleptic condition, sensation is generally 
suspended. Pins can be thrust into the body and they are 
not felt, and even more severe injuries are not perceived; the 
eyes do not see, though they may be open, loud noises are not 
heard, penetrating odors are not smelt, or strongly sapid sub- 
stances tasted.” (N. A. Rev., April, 1870, p. 255). To the 
same effect says Dr. Carpenter, that in somnambulism “ there 
may be complete insensibility to pain.” 

An extraordinary acuteness of some of the sense perceptions, 
while others are wholly dormant, seems to be a common 
characteristic of both conditions. The general fact in the case 
of somnambulism is as well-known to the metaphysicians as 
to the physicians —to Upham and Porter, as to Carpenter, 
Smith and Hammond. Carpenter affirms it of natural som- 
nainbulism, and still more emphatically of the artificial. And 
here we meet the question of clairvoyance, both in mesmerism 
and in spiritism. And it seems to us the proof in both circles 
lies in nearly the same condition, and to preponderate over 
the objections and doubts. Drs. Carpenter, Hammond, Flint, 
and many others, reject it in word, but it is a question whether 
their admissions do not involve it in fact, while other testi- 
mony appears to establish it. The case of the somnambulist 
Jane Rider, accepted by Dr. Oliver in his Physiology (ch. 
xxx), and by Mr. Upham in his Disordered Mental Action 
(p. 189), is apparently well attested. When the eyes were 
covered with large wads of cotton extending down to the 
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middle of the cheek, over which was bound a black silk 
handkerchief, she could tell the time by a watch, and read a 
name written so fine that no one else could distinguish it at 
the usual distance from the eye. And when the lights were 
removed, and the room so darkened that it was impossible to 
distinguish the colors of the carpet, she, with her eyes band- 
aged, could read cards on the table, thread a needle, and do 
other similar things that required the aid of vision. Dr. Way- 
land has cited certain cases in his Intellectual Philosophy, to 
which he gives credence. But we will take our statements 
from professional sources. The “ Quarterly Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine” for October, 1869 (edited by Dr, Wm. A. 
Hammond), contains an article by T. Edwards Clark, M.D., 
on Trance and Catalepsy, which gives the following: 


“ Petetin, in his treatise on catalepsy, mentions a cataleptic who could 
neither see nor hear, and appeared insensible to all outward influences. By 
accident he discovered that her senses seemed to be transferred to the pit of 
her stomach, and he found she had the power of reading a book or letter 
when placed in this region of the body. In another patient he observed 
that the senses were transferred not only to the pit of the stomach, but 
also to the ends of the fingers and toes. In another paper we have had 
occasion to refer to a cataleptic under the care of M. Despine, late Inspector 
of Mineral Waters at Aix,in Savoy. This physician says of her: ‘ Not only 
could our patient hear by means of the palms of her hands, but we have 
acen her read without the assistance of the eyes, merely with the tips of her 
fingers, which she passed, rapidly over the page she wished to read. At 
other times we have seen her select from a parcel of more than thirty letters 
the one she was required to pick out; also write several letters, and correct 
on reading them over again, always with the finger ends, the mistakes she 
had made; copy one letter, word for word, reading it with her left elbow 
while she wrote with her right hand. During these proceedings, a thick 
pasteboard completely intercepted any visual ray that might have reached her 
eyes, The same phenomenon was manifested at the soles of her feet, on the 
epigastrium, and other parts of the body, where a sensation of pain was 
produced by the mere touch.’” 


Dr. Clark also says: 


“ We have good authority for believing that there is now in a neigboring 
city a case of three or four years’ standing, quite similar to those which 
M. Petetin mentions. The patient, a young lady, we are informed by 
friends of the family, was thrown into this condition by an injury to the 
spine. There is complete paralysis of certain parts of the body; her eyes 
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have not been open since she entered this peculiar state, and yet she is able 
to do worsted-work, selecting the colors herself, and to make wax-flowers, 
the back of the head, as in many other published cases, being used as an 
organ of vision. The physician in charge, to whom we applied to see this 
patient, declines our request on the ground that ‘this remarkable case has 
been so unpleasantly made public’ (both for the patient and for himself); 
and he further informs us that no professional account of the case has been 
published ” 


We cite these cases which we find ready to our hand from 
an unexceptionable quarter. It seems to us to be sufficiently 
confirmed by the guarded admissions of Drs. Carpenter and 
Hammond. Dr. Carpenter (Physiology, p. 622), asserts of 
the mesmeric sleep “a remarkable exaltation of one or more 
of the senses, so that the individual becomes susceptible of 
influences which in his natural condition would not be in the 
least perceived.” This is very strong language, and the author 
does not go into particulars. But on a previous page (618) 
he remarks that he “ has witnessed a case in which such an 
exaltation of the sense of smell was manifested, that the sub- 
ject of it discovered without difficulty the owner of a glove 
placed in his hand, in an assembly of fifty or sixty persons.” 
This is sufficiently extraordinary, but still more so another 
class of instances, related by him on the same page, which he 
ascribes to the “ muscular sense” : 

“The author has repeatedly seen Mr. Braid’s ‘hypnotized’ subjects write 
with the most perfect regularity, when an opaque screen was interposed 
between their eyes and the paper, the lines being equi-distant and parallel ; 
and it is not uncommon for the writer to carry back his pen or pencil to 
dot an i or cross a ¢, or make some other correction in a letter or word. 
Mr. B. had one patient who would thus go back and correct with accuracy 
the writing on a whole page of note paper; but if the paper was ,moved from 
the points it had previously occupied on the table, all the corrections were 
on the wrong points of the paper as regards the actual place of writing, 
though on the right points as regarded its previous place; sometimes, how- 
ever, he would take a fresh departure, by feeling for the upper left-hand 
corner of the paper, and all his corrections were then made in their right 
positions, notwithstanding the displacement of the paper.” 


The circumstance last mentioned is probably the author’s 
argument for ascribing this phenomenon to the muscular 
sense. We will not pause to inquire whether the conclusion 
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certainly follows. But we will ask whether, in admitting both 
classes of cases and supposing such exaltations of the smell 
and the muscular sense, that they perform functions impossible 
in the normal state except by the careful use of sight, he is 
not while denying clairvoyance in word, admitting what is 
claimed for it in fact. 

Dr. William A. Hammond (North American Review, 
April, 1870), while furnishing less striking facts, makes con- 
cessions which are much broader than the instances that he 
gives. He says that in the somnambulic state “ certain facul- 
ties and senses are intensely exalted.” He also cites the case 
of a patient of his own, in whom eye and ear and nose and 
tongue proved absolutely insensible to every test he could 
apply, and he was “ entirely satisfied that she did not see, at 
least with her eyes.” The qualification of the last clause is as 
noticeable as it seems needful, inasmuch as the lady patient, 
while in this condition, made her way about the house at mid- 
night, “ walking very slowly and deliberately ” down stairs 
into the parlor, bringing in her hand a match which she delib- 
erately rubbed under the mantle and lighted the gas with it, 
hen sitting down and gazing fixedly at her mother’s portrait, 
and all the same when a large book was so interposed that 
“she could not possibly see it,” rising from her chair, pacing 
the room, etc., precisely like one in the ordinary use of sight. 
The writer adds, very truly, that “many other cases are on 
record, which, in many respects, are more remarkable ;” and 
in view, apparently, of such cases, he lays down, among others, 
the following preliminary statements, which the reader is 
requested to ponder, inasmuch as they range far beyond his 
specific admissions of facts : 

“The mind — under which term are included the intellect, the emotions 
and the will — is ordinarily supposed to have its seat wholly in the brain. 
That its higher manifestations are due to cerebral action is doubtless true: 
but holding the view that where there 1s gray nerve-tissue there nervous 
power is generated, the writer believes—and physiology and pathology 
fully support the opinion —that the spinal cord and sympathetic system 


are capable of originating certain kinds of mental influence, which, when 
the brain is quiescent, may be wonderfully intensified. . . For the pur- 
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poses of the present memoir, the mind may be regarded as a force, the result 
of nervous action, and characterized by the ability to perceive sensations, 
to be conscious, to understand, to experience emotions, and to will in accord- 
ance therewith. Of these qualities, consciousness resides exclusively in the 
brain, but the others, as is clearly shown by observation and experiment, 
can not be restricted to this organ, but are developed with more or less intensity 
by other parts of the nervous system. It would be out of place to enter fully 
into the consideration of the important questions thus touched upon, but 
in the fuct that the spinal ord and sympathetic ganglia are not devoid of mental 
power, we find an explanation of some of the most striking phenomena of spir- 
itualism.” 

Does not this vague but emphatic statement assert what so 
learned, acute and careful a thinker as Sir William Hamilton 
affirmed in these words: “ However astonishing, it is now 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt that in certain abnormal 
states of the nervous organism, perceptions are possible through 
other than the ordinary channels of the senses.” (Hamilton’s 
Reid, p. 246, note.) And do not all these writers virtually 
admit the fact of clairvoyance as an abnormal state of the 
system? So far as we can judge, the evidence of what is 
called clairvoyance is stronger from the medical than from the 
“ spiritual ” circles ; and our conclusion is that whatever phe- 
nomena are provable from the latter source are simply to be 
classified with what is known as the hypnotic condition of the 
human system —using the term hypnotic in a sense broad 
enough to include somnambulism (natural, morbid and arti- 
ficial), catalepsy and ecstasy. It is possible also that Prof. 
Porter has suggested the true explanation: “If the story be 
received as true, that the person has seen through an inter- 
posed bandage, or by the back of the head, it would still be 
true that the optic nerve and the retina might be so morbidly 
sensitive as to be affected by the light, even if the eyelids were 
closed or thickly covered. No fact is more clearly established 
than that, within certain limits, one part of the sensorium, or 
portion of a single system of nerves, can, under extraordinary 
excitement, perform the functions of another.” (The Human 
Intellect, p. 343.) This, again, is a large admission. 

The more strictly intellectual phenomena of spiritism are 
also simply those which accompany the same abnormal states 
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of the human system. Both conditions are, from the outset, 
characterized by the suspension of voluntary self-control and 
the state of passivity and receptivity to other influences. The 
name “ medium” records the fact sufficiently, on the one side, 
of such a receptivity. Spiritist writers (e. g. Brittan, Spiritual 
Telegraph, June 19, 1852) insist on a state of entire mental 
passiveness as the one indispensable condition of becoming a 
medium. It is the well-known condition of somnambulic sub- 
jects. The somnambulist is always the slave of the impression 
made in whatever way upon his mind, whether the recollec- 
tions of his waking hours or the suggestions of the bystander. 
“The mind,’ says Dr. F. G. Smith, “is absorbed in one 
current of ideas alone ;” “the control of the pure will over the 
mental processes is abrogated.” Cases are recorded, he adds, 
of individuals performing cvery action suggested, such as 
fighting, swimming, hunting; some will imitate drunken 
men, ete. Dr. Hammond gives a similar case of a cataleptic 
patient (N. A Review). Prof. Gregory and Mr. Sunderland, 
almost in the very words of Brittan, the spiritist, insist on 
entire passiveness of the mind as the condition essential to a 
mesmeric subject. 

These phenomena (in both circles) are often characterized 
by a double consciousness. As the medium speaks in the 
name of some one else, and is apparently sometimes held by 
the idea of being some one else, so, often with the somnam- 
bulist, mesmeric subject, cataleptic and ecstatic patient. 
Abercrombie records instances of patients, whom he calls 
somnambulists, who thus actually lived in two diverse and 
even disconnected states of consciousness, in which there was 
no recollection from the one to the other, but a forgetting in 
the one, of protracted educational processes performed and 
acquisitions made in the other. (Intellectual Powers, pp. 
241-5.) Cases of mesmerism are frequently attended even 
with the assumption of a fictitious personality. Prof. Gregory 
records the cases of one person, who “ often loses, in magnetic 
sleep, his sense of identity, so that he can not tell his name, or 
gives himself another, frequently of the operator,” and of 
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another person who declared himself an old resident of Caf- 
fraria, though he had never been out of Scotland. Such cases 
of fictitious personality are quite as numerous in the mesmeric 
circles as the spiritual. There is even on record a case in 
which a woman (Madame Ranfaing), under the influence of 
some medical drug, imagined herself to be the devil himself, 
and conversed in that character. 

The uncommon mental exaltation sometimes witnessed in 
medicines is simply what is a well-known characteristic of the 
somnambulic, mesmeric, cataleptic and ecstatic state. Dr. 
Abercrombie and others have given detailed cases of som- 
nambulism, of which the following summary account by Prof. 
Porter is rather an under-statement: “The mental powers 
are often excited with great energy, continuity and success, 
Persons in the somnambulic state will recite passages from 
authors even in a foreign tongue, which they could not 
repeat when awake. Those who are imperfectly proficient in 
a language converse with far greater ease and correctness than 
they have ever been known to do in the normal condition, 
Some remarkable compositions have been written, and elo. 
quent discourses have been spoken, which were quite beyond 
the ordinary capacities of the individuals from whom they 
came.” They can often sing and play (Abercrombie, p. 
239) in a style very far superior to their waking performances, 
“In other cases,” says Abercrombie, “they hold conversation 
with imaginary beings.” The mesmeric sleep frequently 
exhibits intensified forms of these phenomena. And there 
are cases of ecstasy and catalepsy, in which a part of these 
facts take place. Dr. Hammond cites two persons. One was 
Rachel Baker, who, in impaired health, fell into trance-preach- 
ing, and drew crowds to hear her at the physicians’ houses. 
As soon as her health was restored by medical treatment, the 
faculty of trance preaching was lost and never regained up to 
the time of her death in 1843. Another more recent patient 
of his own, affected with cataleptic seizures followed by 
ecstacy, who had, when well, barely knowledge enough of 
French to ask for what she wanted at her meals when in 
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France, yet in these ecstacies recited French poetry, and 
delivered long harangues on virtue and godliness in the same 
tongue, pronouncing exceedingly well, and never at a loss for 
aword. But medicine destroyed it all, both the eloquence 
and the French (N. A. Review). A similar effect, we may 
remark in passing, has not seldom been produced in the same 
way upon the mediums. A spiritist, Adin Ballou, records the 
loss of susceptibility in a certain medium on recovering from 
sickness. Mr. Rogers (p. 228) gives an instance where beatitic 
visions and communication with angels for two weeks were 
dissipated at once by a vigorous cathartic, and another where 
the “rapping spirits” that had followed a cataleptic young 
lady for six weeks took their final departure after a good 
course of medical treatments 

The mental exaltation of the mediums, thus belongs simply 
to the same class with that of somnambulic, mesmeric, cata- 
leptic and ecstatic patients, which has often seemed to the 
ignorant a kind of inspiration, but which apparently is but the 
effect of the intense absorption and excitement of the faculties 
in that one direction. 

Here, however, we encounter the main pretense of spiritism 
to supernatural relationship, in the alleged knowledge of and 
and response to the mental states of other persons through the 
medium. But here it can be conclusively shown that, be the 
phenomenon more or less in fact, it simply resolves itself into 
a mesmeric rapport between the two minds, where, conceding 
the utmost, the one shares the knowledge and the ignorance 
and the errors’of the other. Such medical men as Carpenter, 
Hammond, Smith, Flint and others incline to deny the fact of 
any mesmerie rapport, beyond that of an extremely sensitive 
nature brought into habitual sympathy with the mesmerizer, 
in an expectant state of mind, with a morbid sharpening of all 
the faculties to catch the significance of every look and tone 
and movement. But their negative knowledge can not set 
aside positive testimony. And we confess we know not how 
to set aside all the evidence adduced by President Mahan in 
his book. If we can not accept the testimony of such men as 
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Dr. Luther V. Bell and Nathaniel J. Bowditch, for example, 
after their protracted, careful and elaborate test-examinations, 
what can we trust? A single instance from Dr. Bell will 
serve as aspecimen. He had been forced, as the physician of 
the insane, to investigate phenomena that had brought many 
of them under his care, and he had prosecuted it for some two 
years, in company with eminent associates, and with the most 
rigid tests. On the occasion referred to, he was assured he 
should be put in communication with any spirit friend he 
chose to question, and he fixed upon his brother who, having 
been dead twenty-five years and never having lived in Massa- 
chusetts, was unknown to any one in. the region where the 
experiment was tried. To show that there was no mere 
guessing in the gase, it is necessary only to read the questions 
and answers as recorded in detail, bearing in mind also that 
some of the facts were known to no other person in Massachu- 
setts, some even to no other person living, than himself, that 
he did not mention aloud the name of the person he called for, 
and that some of the correct answers, at least, seemed at first 
absurd alike to the bystanders and to the medium. But he 
shall tell his own story : 


“A gentleman at my elbow said to me, ‘ You need not speak the name of 
any friend you may call upon. Put your question mentally.’ I did so, and 
then said, ‘Is the spirit I have just thought of present?’ Answer, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Give me some proof by indicating the year of your decease.’ I passed the 
pencil secretly over the numerals, and the figures 1-8-3-0 were [by raps] 
successively indicated (1830). This was the year. I then remarked aloud, 
‘Coincidences are not proofs. Confirm the fact of your presence by stating 
the place at which you were at your decease.’ There was then rapped out 
on the alphabet the letters t-h-i-b-a-u-d-e-a-u. When it had proceeded 
thus far, the medium and all the others acquainted with the processes 
exclaimed, ‘ That is no word; it isa mere jumble of letters. Go back and 
recommence.’ ‘No,’ said I, “let him go on and see what he will make of 
it. The rapping continued ; y-i-l-l-e forming the word Thibeaudeauville, 
& small town in Louisiana, near which my brother lived on a plantation; 
and at which he received and sent his letters. The fact of his death at or 
hear that place could not have been known probably to any other person 
in Massachusetts except my self, and years had passed by since it had passed 
through my mind.” [On another occasion, to the same.] “ When you 
went to Paris as a medical student, who was your fellow-passenger? 
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Answer— Wells. Question—What was‘ your Christian name? A. John 
D. Q. The name of the vessel? A. Briv Caravan. Q. On that voyage 
to France, where did you land? A. Holland. Q. You once obtained a 
medical prize; what was the subject? A Small por. Q. Where was our 
last interview in life? A. In Boston. Q. Where in Boston? A. City 
Hotel. Q. What were you doing? A. Preparing to mount my horse for 
a journey. [The place and circumstances of this interview, twenty-five 
years before, Dr. Bell avers, he “ had never communicated to any person.” ] 
Q. A journey! Where? A. To the South. Q. What part of the South? 
A. Natchez. Q. Who went with you? A. James Dinsmore and Stephen 
Miner. Q. Who was with you when you died? A. Dinsmore, Sears, 
Whitney. Now (says Dr. Bell) I knew the true replies to every one of 
these questions except the last and they were all truly given. I had, of 
course, some anxiety, as all the others had been answered truly, to ascer- 
tain how the other one would prove. Fortunately, Mr. D. was still alive 
in Kentucky, and I wrote to him. He replied that he was not present 
at the death, as I had always supposed he was, and mentioned who were. 
Neither of them was of those named.” 


Here the responses were most remarkable, but they precisely 
echoed the knowledge and opinions of the person in com- 
munication, including his precise mistakes. Acting cn this 
clue, Dr. Bell then prosecuted a series of investigations (of 
which the convincing details are given), and thereby proved 
conclusively that this was precisely the law of the “spirit” 
responses: it responded to the inquirer’s thought, stating cor- 
rectly what he knew, ignorant where he was ignorant, wrong 
where he was wrong, and gaining knowledye when he did. 
Now these statements were made in writing to the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American Insane Hospitals at 
Washington and Boston. They were carefully and deliberately 
made after the most searching inquiries, and under the full 
sense of professional responsibility. The profession, as we 
suppose, would pronounce his testimony just as unimpeach- 
able as that of Dr. Hammond. And while the one simply 
asserts that he has not seen such and such things, the other 
declares that he has. N. I. Bowditch, Esq., an equally unim- 
peachable witness, as we suppose, verifies the statements and 
conclusions from his own separate experience, confirmed by 
that of many other witnesses, for which we must refer to Pres. 
Mahan’s book. 
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Now we can not well refuse testimony which would be 
regarded as of the very highest character in court. But 
so far as it is valid to establish the fact of such a rapport 
between mind and mind, 2 7s equally valid and positive to 
show that there is only a relation between two spirits here in 
the body, and that departed spirits, good or bad, have nothing 
to do with the case. And we challenge the production of any 
valid testimony that goes further than this. Mr. Sargent, 
indeed, thinks he has found one unanswerable refutation of 
this position in the alleged fact that Charles H. Foster could, 
with the tips of his fingers, ascertain the name written on any 
one of several papers rolled up into pellets and-mingled so 
promiscuously that no one present could know .which was 
which. If this be a fact, we have testimony to precisely the 
same process, in the case of the cataleptic patient of M. Des- 
pine, already mentioned. 

The experiments of Dr. Bell, Mr. Bowditch, and many 
others, conclusively show that the so-called spirit responses 
are nothing but echoes of other human minds then and there 
present in the flesh. Our limits admonish us not to protract 
this discussion ; but we will add in brief that the result thus 
reached, and, indeed, that absolutely the responses can not 
be from departed spirits, is abundantly confirmed by other 
considerations, such as these: 

The fact that the responses through the medium have again 
and again been deliberately controlled by the will of persons 
in communication, so as to utter a series of falsehoods and to 
persist in them, in accordance with the precise dictation of the 
directing will. Even the spiritist Ballou admits that this often 
takes place (Rogers, p. 188); while this process was deliber- 
ately carried through over and over at the house of Rev. T. 
Starr King, in Boston, as well as on other occasions (Mahan, 
p. 199, seg.) An inquirer with a strong will can make the 
same “spirit” contradict himself flatly any number of times 
in succession, and say any thing he chooses to compel him to. 
Mr. Bowditch and Dr. H. T. Bigelow compelled the spirit 
to say that its name was Miserable Humbug, that spirits live 
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on pork and beans, and a string of similar absurdities (Ib., p. 
221; 

The fact often proved (Ib., p. 177-8) that no matter what 
may be the summoned “spirit,” whether of Bacon, a purely 
fictitious person, or even a beast or a stone, equally intelligent 
communications are received ; 

The fact that in repeated instances (Ib., 176-7) responses 
have come from persons supposed to be dead, giving all the 
circumstances of the decease, when afterwards the persons 
proved to be alive ; 

The fact that the communications are so discordant with 
one another; not merely of different spirits, or of the same 
spirit at different times, but the same spirit on the same occa- 
sion and in answer to the same questioner. A gentleman in 
Ohio, ¢.g., summoned the spirit of his mother, and by causing 
his thoughts to pass through the several transitions, he found 
the spirit to be successively a Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, Universalist and Unitarian (Ib., 187) ; 

The fact, abundantly proved by Dr. Bell, that the alleged 
spirit can not tell anything unknown to the inquirer, however 
welt known to the real spirit (Ib., 219); 

The fact that during this quarter of a century of communion 
with “spirits,” no scientific, historic or useful fact, otherwise 
unknown, has ever yet been made known to men through this 
ehannel ; 

The fact that all the spirit rhapsodies and utterances are so 
completely marked by the earthly sources from which they are 
derived. They clearly belong to the circles or the persons 
with whom they originated. All the various spirits speaking 
through Judge Edmonds or Dr. Hare served up but a slightly 
different hash of Edmonds and of Hare. The thirty-seven 
persons who utter themselves in “ Strange Visitors,” “through 
a clairvoyant in an abnormal or trance state,” have a wonder- 
ful consent of view, under a thin veil of diverse phraseology. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher describes Sabbath worship “as waves of 
magnetic light extending into the world of spirits,” and waxes 
eloquent on “ sitting under the leafy trees” on the sacred day, 
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with “ discources on morals and science in parks and woods,” 
ete. And this is one prominent carnal mark, that they almost 
invariably talk rationalism and Liberal Christianity. Mr. 
Sargent admits this fact (Planchette, p. 298). So earthly are 
the utterances that the spirit of John Quincy Adams on one 
occasion rapped out, “you must deleve, you must not dout” 
(Rogers, p 195). 

Finally, the great and often grotesque incongruity between 
the utterances and the real character and known sentiments of 
the persons represented. The latest specimen we have seen, 
“Strange Visitors,” is chiefly a sickish babble of spiritism, 
written with a dreamy but ineffectual effort at diversity of style. 
Irving prates of “ thought-electricity,” and such sad stuff; 
Archbishop Hughes eulogizes the ‘“ Spiritualistic Religion,” 
and speaks of sotnenings to the earth “to rap, write and speak 
through media;” Napoleon the First “embraces in spirit” 
Napoleon IIL, assuring him (in 1869) that “ France and 
Napoleon are inseparable ;” Professor Olmstead drivels that 
“spirit is matter ;” and even that valiant opposer of the whole 
system, Sir David Brewster, is made to grind in this same dog- 
mill. The same remark applies to all the spirit communica- 
tions we have seen, however respectable the channel. Imagine 
that stern old nullifier, John C. Calhoun, that man of incar- 
nate logic and one idea, coming back as recorded by Judge 
Edmonds (Spiritualism, p. 497), to call for three bells and a 
guitar, then difect a drawer to be put under the table, press 
a bell on the foot and ankle of N. P. Talmadge, knock so 
strongly under the table as to raise the table every time, play 
on the guitar, and send the communication, “ that is my wand 
which touches you. J.C.Calhoun;” imagine him on another 
occasion calling for “ Hail Columbia,” and beating time by 
raps, then calling for the third chapter of John, verses 8, 11, 
19 and 34, making an appointment for another meeting, at 
which he directs his friends to sharpen a pencil, and appoints 
still another meeting that he may simply say to them, “I’m 
with you still ;” —and if, as the scripture says, a living dog is 
better than a dead lion, tell us how much superior was the live 
nullifier to this dead monkey. 
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We here suspend our discussion. We have said nothing of 
the moral and religious influences of the system. We reserve 
the right to accept any additional proved facts, and at any time 
to modify our opinion in accordance therewith. 





ARTICLE II. 
ARCHITECTURE AND PREACHING. 


A distinguished divine is reported to have said that the 
pulpit is the devil’s master-piece. Perhaps the remark is 
apocryphal, or only an extravagant way of putting things, the 
bold outlining of a master-hand, though like most of such 
startling sayings it contains more than a trace of truth; as we 
shall see in the sequel, it suggests a vital question. 

The elements of effective and successful preaching arrange 
themselves in two groups; in the one are the truth with its 
supernatural adjuncts and the moral and intellectual state of 
the preacher’s mind; in the other, the circumstances of the 
place in which the truth is spoken, together with the temper 
of the audience, which depends often upon what are deemed 
apparently very trivial matters, as heat, light, air, density, 
food, clothing, ete. Every age has furnished powerful preach- 
ers, who have produced the most profound impressions upon 
audiences by the simple force of truth and earnestness, when 
nearly everything of an accessory character was unfavorable 
to sych a result. President Edwards and Dr. Lyman Beecher 
were men of mighty power anywhere. Meantime not a few 
ministers of varied and enlarged culture, sometimes of decided 
intellectual ability, of more than average address and presence, 
fail to accomplish anything very marked in preaching, simply 
because the objective conditions of successful preaching are 
adverse to them. As these failures are quite numerous, and 
some of the causes of defeat sufficiently definite, we may 
examine, in this light, a thought suggested in the opening 
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sentence of this essay, viz.: Zhe Influence of Architecture in 


Preaching. 
THE AIM OF PREACHING. 


Assuming that the elements of preaching, so far as the truth 
and the preacher’s own mind are involved, are favorable to 
success, the question may be asked,-— What are the aids or 
impediments in the way of such success arising from archi- 
tecture, confining this term to the interior structure and 
arrangement of churches. The subject which the preacher 
handles before his audience is religious truth and its applica- 
tion to human conduct, and the end which he aims to secure 
is the right moral action and life of men. Accordingly, the 
preacher aims at something more than to impart instruction 
and knowledge. He is not merely a teacher; he has an office 
beyond this, to impel men to right moral action, so that the 
highest style of religious discourse is that which is the most 
moving and inspiring of religious thought and life. Whatever 
leaves the hearer in a passive frame of mind, simply an absor- 
bent of the truth, which does not urge him to right moral 
action, is essentially defective, and can not be classed as 
preaching in the highest sense. The preacher aims at results. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AUDIENCE, 


A point of the first consideration is the distribution of the 
audience. This should be such as promptly to meet the 
demands of the laws of harmony and sympathy, as compact 
as possible, and upon a plan so as to bring all parts into direct 
and close relation with the speaker, and as equidistant from 
him as the nature of the case will admit. All extremes of 
distances and breaks are so many impediments which the 
speaker must overcome before he is put into full and sympa- 
thetic possession of his audience. An advocate holds a jury 
under his argument with breathless interest, whilst he stands 
within arm’s reach of each man, when, in all probability, he 
would jose his hold upon them if each one sat at the head of 
a pew, one behind the other, ranging down the aisle of a 
stately church, with the advocate in a stilted pulpit. 

3 
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In order now to meet such a distribution, we may easily 
anticipate what should be the outline of a model audience 
chamber. Perhaps the best type is the half of a common 
bivalve, in nearly equal proportions of length and width, the 
hinge corresponding to the pulpit, and from this point lines 
radiating to all parts of the shell. The curvature of such a 
shell distributes each part as nearly as possible at an equi- 
distance, and thus it fulfills, in the highest degree, the law 
before indicated, viz., that in the distribution of an audience 
every person should be brought as equally near to the speaker 
as possible. 

A popular impression prevails that the best proportion of an 
audience chamber is a hall nearly twice as long as it is wide. 
On this principle a great many churches are built; the voice, 
it is maintained, has a free range to ring out. Even if this 
were admitted, which is by no means an undisputed fact, there 
is such an undoubted loss in other respects as wholly to out- 
weigh this single supposed gain. But it will be found that the 
voice goes out in nearly the radiation of a semi-circle, striking 
points to the right and left of the speaker at distances almost 
equal to those directly in front of him. 

Passing now from these general principles, we may glance 
at some facts illustrating their influence on preaching and the 
preacher. : 

ROMISH CHURCH. 


The influence of architecture in single cases can not be so 
easily traced as it can be if we look at the subject on a broader 
theatre. The law at work is very subtle, and must not be 
confounded with other forces. All forms of architecture may 
be reduced to two orders: the Gothic and the Classic. The 
former is distinguished by the pointed arch as the ruling law, 
the latter may be characterized as rectilineal. The Romish 
church, faithful to a cherished theory, makes architecture and 
art tributary to her service, which is addressed to man more 
through his sensuous nature than his intellectual, and conse- 
quently the element of preaching proper occupies a subordinate 
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place in her services. Two things are worthy of note as neces- 
sarily affecting the preaching: the disturbing influence of art 
on the audience, by which there is a division of attention, and 
her general forms of architecture, with their confusion of 
arches, angles, transepts, niches, recesses, etc. And it does not 
change the aspect of the question by saying that the Romish 
church intentionally subordinates the element of preaching to 
other aims in her service. She is at least wise in adapting 
means to an end, and builds her churches with their adorn- 
ings to meet thatend. Addressing herself to one side of man’s 
nature more exclusively, she uses those forms of religious 
service best suited to impress it, one of the most powerful of 
which is her general style of architecture. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Episcopal church is Protestant in doctrine and theory, 
and Romish in form and ceremony. She maintains with great 
pride and tenacity the Gothic style of architecture, and boasts 
herself the guardian and patron amongst Protestants of its 
“dim religious light.” In her service preaching is more pro- 
nounced than it is in the Catholic church, yet on an average 
it is not equal in strength, power and influence to that of other 
denominations, which, with her, pride themselves on an edu- 
cated ministry ; and whatever impression she makes upon her 
audiences is secured through her beautiful and reverent liturgy 
rather than by anything marked or striking in her preaching. 
Perhaps her theory is the correct one, still the conviction can 
not be resisted that her style of architecture, together with her 
ritual, are detrimental to the development of the highest type 
of powerful preaching. - 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


If the‘inference above seems too sweeping from so narrow a 
basis of facts, we may contrast with these another class of 
facts. Scrutinize for a moment those branches of the church 
which employ little or no ceremony, and which lay very 
especial stress upon preaching as the grand agency in reach- 
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ing and moving men. With rare exceptions these churches 
have furnished the great masters of popular pulpit eloquence. 
Whatever impression they made upon their audiences was 
accomplished through the truth and the voice of the living 
preacher, and that impression has been often almost super- 
naturally grand and inspiring; thousands have hung with 
wrapped attention upon the words of the impassioned and 
eloquent speaker, and been stirred to the beginning of a new 
and better life, illustrating most strikingly that there is no 
such magic sound as that of the human voice, and no such 
powerful and persuasive laws as those of human sympathy 
and affinity. 

It would be difficult to classify the style of church edifice 
found in connection with such masterly and impressive preach- 
ing. But whatever it is, it is without any provision for cere- 
mony and ritual, for the simple reason that ceremony and rit- 
ual form no part of the services of-those churches. Yet the 
suggestive fact remains that these church edifices are primarily 
places to speak and to hear the gospel in; and that single 
fact has, without doubt, contributed largely to the development 
of eflicient and noble preaching. 

The incidental association of ceremony with architecture 
must not be considered a case of applying the inference from 
one class of facts to another class. For ceremony and high 
art go together. When the Puritans cut loose from the Estab- 
lished church, they aimed at a simpler church service, and that 
aim included a plainer form of church edifice. It might easily 
be shown that the elaborate style of Gothic architecture would 
naturally mould to itself an elaborate church service, would 
tend toward greater unity and harmony, or, as Mr. Spencer 
would say, the equilibration of forces. 

Such, as we understand them, are the facts, but, of course, 
it'would be unfair to claim these different results as springing 
solely from architectural influences; such a claim is not set 
up, only it is maintained that there is a subtle law at work 
determining, in part, such diverse results. 
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THE LAW OF SYMPATHY. 


Mr. Beecher, who leads the American pulpit, was requested 
some time since to meet a number of distinguished clergymen 
of different denominations from various parts of the country, 
and give his views on preaching. In complying with this 
request he enumerated three things as essential to effective 
and successful preaching: Conviction, earnestness, and sym- 
pathy. Sympathy, aside from having reference to our love 
for men in a state of sin and wretchedness, he explained also 
as including the conditions under which the preacher is to 
express his sympathy when large masses of men are brought 
within his reach. 

Practically, if not scientifically, wherever public speaking 
has been a marked element in civilization, this correspondence 
between the speaker and his hearers, the adjustment of the 
two to the laws of sympathy and harmony, has been enforced. 
It was true in the Greek agora, the Roman forum, is true at 
the English hustings, and on the American stump. Take this 
latter. For example, the people are to be addressed upon 
men and measures of the day; in the Southern and Western 
States this is usually done in the open air, the speaker occupy- 
ing a platform of sufficient height to give him an easy view of 
his hearers, and they of him. Behind him, as a background, 
sit the more prominent men of the occasion, below him is a 
sea of human faces sweeping close home to the stand, the 
spontaneous way in which an audience adjusts itself when left 
to itsown momentum. The individual units tend together by 
natural impulse. 

When now it becomes necessary to enclose audiences within 
walls, the chief aim, if possible, should be to preserve the 
conditions of this spontaneous arrangement. Accordingly, 
audience chambers should be so constructed as to bring the 
speaker and hearer into immediate possession of each other. 
In certain kinds of halls this has generally been secured, the- 
aters leading the way, and furnishing the model halls, bring- 
ing every part of the audience into direct and near relation 
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with the stage, by projecting the audience upward in easy 
tiers, and not outward upon a single plain, and this is a neces- 
sity imposed not more to accommodate the greater number, 
than to hold that greater number by a law which binds the 
actor and hearer together. For what interest can be main- 
tained in a speaker who can not be heard. But the theater, 
which the chronic belief of many good people considers the 
devil’s preaching place, falls into no such mistakes. For there 
is not a theater in this broad land that is not a magnificently 
superb place to speak and hear in. “The children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 

Now, then, let us take a glance at our churches, more numer- 
ous than theaters, and which should have a correspondingly 
wide influence. They are places to worship God in, but in 
that worship is one part which depends singularly upon cir- 
cumstanees for its best success and effectiveness. This is the 
sermon addressed to men on the highest interests of life. In 
a matter so vital, no principle should be violated which plays 
a conspicuous part in facilitating the preacher’s power and 
effectiveness, and giving him easy control over his hearers. 
What are the facts? Are our churches, as a general thing, 
model halls to speak and to hearin? And should not places 
which are used fifty-two days in the year for public addresses 
be model halls? As a rule, they are detective in this respect, 
sometimes from want of knowledge, sometimes from the 
demands of a vicious church architecture. A people, for 
example, build a church. Their ideas are extravagant, and 
not in the best taste. They demand a strikingly showy church 
edifice, one that will dazzle and bewilder the eye, and in their 
intense vanity and love of ostentation, little or no attention is 
paid to its suitableness as a place to speak in. Such are mul- 
titudes of churches, as scores of noble men can testify who are 
called to preach in them, sometimes to suffer cruel martyr- 
dom in them. Our cities and populous towns are filled with 
stately and imposing edifices, which are wr ill-titted for 
purposes of public address. 

We make no account of the acoustic defects of our churches, 
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since these are generally found in connection with the evils 
already pointed out. A hall which distributes its audience 
upon the principles suggested in the early part of this essay, 
will be quite likely to meet the demands of good acoustics. 


PULPIT AND PLATFORM. 


We pass now to another defect in our churches, against 
which the preacher must contend, viz., that awful dock called 
the pulpit. It is not known who the author of this part of 
church architecture was, but there can be no little doubt that 
the devil has long since canonized him as one of the favorite 
patron saints of Pandemonium. And it would hardly be too 
much to say that ifa church byilding committee were to invite 
his satanic majesty to construct for them a place in a church 
from which the preacher should utter to men the words of 
eternal life, he would model after nine-tenths of the pulpits in 
our churches. 

It is a little singular that in all other places where audiences 
are to be addressed, no such monstrosities are to be found. 
A platform of ample scope with a stand to lay books and notes 
upon are the simple and natural machinery to work with, the 
audience sweeping close up to the speaker. If a man is ever 
to gather fire and inspiration from the presence of others, it 
would most likely be under such circumstances ; and as a fact 
in popular address our most successful speakers have won 
their greatest triumphs here. A close study of the ministry 
will conduct us to the fact that the most earnest and impres- 
sive preachers have either the platform arrangement or some 
modification of it. Numerous examples could be adduced 
where a change from the pulpit to the platform has been an 
entire revolution in the preacher’s effectiveness, and men 
have marveled at the sudden and hitherto unknown power of 
their minister. Perhaps the most notable case is that of Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, whose masterly hold on popular audiences 
in the Academy of Music has been the weekly comment of the 
New York press. How he exchanged the ornate and elabo- 
rate style, so characteristic of the man, for the intense and 
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Saxon directness! How Sabbath after Sabbath he surpassed 
himself, rising higher and higher on each occasion, until the 
learned divine stood forth the acknowledged peer of the best 
platform speakers! After such an experience it was to be 
expected that in the Church of the Pilgrims remodeled, the 
abomination of the old pulpit would be discarded. Pity that 
the gown should ever again mar his manly form! 

Large numbers of ministers rarely inspire their hearers by 
their preaching, though the fault is not from want of the most 
painstaking preparation. Men call them dull and heavy ; so 
they are. They read in a tame and monotonous manner when 
they ought to speak. They are like a sea in a calm—dull, 
glassy, lifeless. They merely lack animation to make them 
effective and welcome preachers. Yet their inefliciency comes 
mainly from false culture and unfortunate surroundings. On 
other occasions, in our State conventions and conferences, 
when discussing some vital question, or free from the bondage 
of the pulpit, they display wonderful power and fertility of 
resources. We have seen these men become eloquent in the 
highest sense of that term. They grow terribly in earnest; 
they make themselves felt, and people go away ejaculating 
their astonishment at such unexpected mastery of speech and 
thought. The late Dr. Dwight, of Portland, was a man of 
unquestioned ability, and stood amongst the foremost preachers 
of Maine; he certainly led the ministry in point of intellectual 
pre-eminence, but it may be questioned whether he ever did 
himself full justice in the pulpit. But on the platform, Dr. 
Dwight was a magnificent man; his fine, noble, manly bear- 
ing, his clear ringing voice, his lofty sentiments and transpa- 
rent speech, placed him in the fore-front of platform speakers. 
We have heard him when he was truly masterly, when he 
lifted his andience up by his grand and inspiring eloquence, 
when men wept and applauded in turn. 

Mr. Beecher, in his views before referred to, remarked that 
he knew of clergymen who began their ministry as pastors 
over mission churches with wonderful success, gaining a deep 
and firm hold upon their congregations. Mission churches 
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usually worship in halls or chapels, a fact to be remembered. 
But in the course of time the mission church aspires to a more 
pretentious edifice, with a stately pulpit in it, and a change of 
place has often been almost synchronous with a change of 
pastor; the break-down springing from a want of sympathetic 
connection between the warm-hearted preacher of the chapel, 
who worked splendidly when he could touch people by mag- 
netic contact, and the cold arm’s-length distance at which the 
necessities of a false church architecture compelled him to toil. 


SELF—POSSESSION, 


The preacher should be specially disciplined to habits of 
ready speech and of easy control over his resources. It is not 
enough that he be a learned man; he must also have the 
power to command that learning, and mould it with ease and 
skill into popular forms of address. Mastery of himself 
becomes a prime condition of efficiency. Yet many of the 
best platform speakers are constitutionally diffident, who have 
been disciplined into their wonderful self-control by the brac- 
ing contact of earnest and wide-awake audiences. Speakers 
gather force and inspiration from such a presence; it acts 
like a tonic. It cuts a man loose from all false supports, and 
after a moment’s flurry, every nerve and power is calmly held 
in hand; only the tremor of a start, like the quivering of a 
ship whose unfurled sails are first laid to the wind, thence- 
forth proudly plows the deep. On the other hand, many min- 
isters shrink from the ordeal of speaking outside the pulpit, 
simply because they have hid so long behind that impreg- 
nable barrier, holding on to it with convulsive grasp, that they 
are at a loss to know what to do with themselves when the 
support is taken from them. In this way the pulpit, by its 
false discipline, deprives the preacher of one of his greatest 
elements of power and success. An audience withdraws its 
favor from a speaker who lacks self-possession; for they 
expect of him mastery of position, and when he betrays a 
want of such mastery, their expectation becomes paralyzed, 
and their interest is no longer sustained. 
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If, now, it be thought that the evils which have been pointed 
out are made altogether too prominent, whose existence is 
rather in the abstract than in reality, it is because they are 
actual, and not abstract, that so much emphasis is laid upon 
them. So thoroughly are we persuaded of the truth of what 
has been said, that we believe many a noble and faithful man 
has been crippled, if not totally defeated, in his highest useful- 
ness, by that ill-contrivance called the pulpit, which has uncon- 
sciously frozen up his heart and his lips — mastered by the 
conditions of the place instead of being master of them. 
Many a man has said again and again, I do not know why I 
can not get out of myself when I preach, when perhaps all he 
needed was to get out of the pulpit. “ If you’d preach as you 
speak, you'd tear things,” said a leading gentleman to a dis- 
tinguished minister who took the General Assembly by storm 
in a platform speech. 

It would, of course, be absurd to attribute the many failures 
in preaching to this single agency. The object of this essay 
is simply to point out the crying evil against which ministers 
must contend in the present infelicitous arrangement of our 
churches ; and we do not think the evil is overdrawn. It is 
far more insidious and operative than at first view might be 
thought admissible. ‘True, its depressing influence is more 
marked on some minds than on others; a man of lively sensi- 
bility, emotional, mercurial, spontaneous in his make-up, will 
more easily overflow the unnatural barrier that hems him in, 
than a man of heavy, phlegmatic nature will, who needs every 
device and temptation to call him forth, and spur him into full 
and successful action. Our best and most powerful preachers 
are of the former type, who have gained their large measure 
of success in spite of architectural draw-backs. And our most 
distinguished preachers, those who speak to packed audiences 
Sabbath after Sabbath, have adopted the platform arrange- 
ment; Beecher, in Plymouth Church, Storrs, in the Academy 
of Music, Fulton, in Tremont Temple, Talmadge, in his mam- 
moth Tabernacle, and scores more, give us a hint what the 
preacher can do when left to free and easy movement. Christ 
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warned his disciples against putting a candle under a bushel ; 
the churches, many of them, have fallen into the absurdity of 
putting the preacher into a box. 

It must be confessed that the growing tendency of choosing 
an architecture defective for speaking purposes, together with 
a blind and traditional love for the pulpit, must work adversely 
to the preacher’s success. In our Congregational order, where 
the sermon is so marked a feature of religious service, we can 
not afford to subject him to such neutralizing forces, without 
impairing his efficiency and power as a public speaker. When 
the preacher’s voice goes wandering up and down Gothic aisles 
and arches like a lost spirit, when hearers twist their necks in 
looking from behind clusters of pillars, or peering down from 
gloomy galleries, if he whom we style the “man of God” is 
cheerful, inspired, full of glow and fire, it is not “ by might, 
nor by the will of man, but by the will of God.” But we pro- 
test against a stupidity that converts positive advantages into 
positive disadvantages. Strangest of all, this stupendous error 
is persisted in against the almost unanimous judgment of the 
ministers themselves. 

The bearing of this discussion on the subject of extempora- 
neous preaching, a style which the age is clamoring for, or, at 
least, its equivalent, is too evident to need remark, like a 
battle-ship going into action, the first thing to be done is to 
clear the decks of rubbish. 





ARTICLE III. 
AN EVENTFUL DECADE. 


The year that has recently closed has been, in some respects, 
avery remarkable one, and would, of itself, furnish abundant 
material for study in its review; but it ends a decade 
as interesting, perhaps, as any other in the history of our 
race, in respect to the number of important events that have 
occurred, That decade has been notable for the development, 
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to a most astonishing degree, of results from causes which 


have been silently working for centuries. The seeds of 


political and social revolution and improvement, sown long 
ago and apparently buried out of sight, have been germi- 
nating, and are now bursting forth and giving promise of 
abundant harvests in the future, the first fruits of which have 
already been gathered. God has been, according to the pre- 
diction of holy writ, overturning and overturning, to establish 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the process will go on with 
increasing rapidity, until men shall stand astonished at the 
results witnessed. They will seem almost incredible to the 
most ardent devotee of the right, and the firmest believer in a 
Providence which is causing all things to work together for 
good-in this hitherto misgoverned and oppressed planet.* 
Taking a survey of the world at large for the past decade 


of years, we see much that is cheering in a re/igious point of 


view. Christianity, living Christianity, has made marked 
progress. Missions among the heathen have prospered, and 
new openings have been presented for the introduction of the 
gospel among the unevangelized, particularly in China and 
Japan, Italy, Spain, and the Spanish-American States. Cor- 
rect views have been rapidly gaining ground in Great Britain 


* Since this article was penned, the writer has seen one in Harper's Mug- 
azine for January, on the same subject, in part, entitled, ‘‘ The Seventh 
Decade of the Nineteenth Century.” [t opens with the following passage: 

With the 31st of December, 1870, closes a decade of years that can be 
said, without exaggeration, to stand unrivalled “in the known account of 
time,” with respect to the importance of events which make up the sum of 
its history. There is a tendency in the human mind that leads men 
to consider their own time to be the most important of all time, and though 
they are right in holding such time to be the greatest of all days and years 
to them, inasmuch as they constitute their lives, yet it is certain that the 
real interest of history is concentrated around the few periods, during 
which events take place that forever after color and control the world’s 
course. Such periods were the decade of years that began with the cross- 
ing of the Rubicon by Cesar (B. C. 50-40); the decade in which occurred 
the fall of the Kingdom of Granada, the discovery of America, the first 
voyage to India by the ¢ Jape of Good Hope, the intermarriage of the royal 
houses of Austria and Spain, and the invasion of Italy by the French 
(1490-1500), the decade that began with the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment (1640-50) ; the decade that followed the passage of the Stamp Act 
(1765-1776) ; and that which followed the last meeting of the States Gen- 
eral of France (1789-1799). All these periods were full of events, great in 
themselves, and greater in their consequences; and yet the most striking 
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and on the Continent of Europe, as to freedom of conscience 
and the proper attitude of the civil government towards 
religion and the church. 

In Ireland the union of church and State has been dis- 
solved, and there are clear indications that at no distant day 
the same consummation, most devoutly to be wished, will be 
realized in England and Scotland. Austria, so recently one 
of the main pillars of the Papal system and of the supremacy 
of the Pope, has abolished the concordat with Rome, and sub- 
stituted civil rule for ecclesiastical ascendancy. In Italy the 
principle of universal toleration is firmly established, and it 
has even been extended over Rome itself and the whole area 
of the States of the Church, while in Spain, once the very 
stronghold of intolerance, and the home of the infamous and 
cruel Inquisition, the land where so recently men were 
imprisoned, not only for reading the Scriptures, but for so 
much as having them in their houses, there is now enjoyed — 
wonderful to tell—full liberty to possess, and read, and 
circulate freely the Bible, and to practice Protestant worship ! 
There is as much freedom there now in this respect as in 
Great Britain or America. 

In Mexico, Central America, and some of the South Ameri- 


of them all — that with which the fifteenth century closed — was not so 
rich in events as the decade that is just now being added to the sum 
of departed time. There is hardly anything that can move the sympathy 
of men, or excite their wonder, that has not occurred since the beginning 
of the year 1861. Mig sty empires have been overthrown, old dynasties 
have fallen, great interests have been uprooted, the most ancient temporal 
polities have ceased to exist, new natons have been created, wars of 
unparalleled proportions have been waged, with new weapons, on new 
military principles, continental railways have been laid down, obstacles to 
maritime commerce have been cut through or removed, remote nations 
have been brought into daily intercourse through telegraphic cables that 
lie at the bottom of seas over which men were once afraid to sail, and great 
discoveries in science and art have added vastly to the means at man’s 
command to reclaim that earth over which he has the promise of dominion 
on condition that his exertions shall show him worthy of such a suprem- 
acy. To match the seventh decade of our century, it is probable that we 
should have to take the greatest of modern centuries, even the sixteenth, 
to which belongs the retormation, and which saw the beginning of those 
changes the fruition of which was reserved for our own time, and for the 
next age. 
we writer in Harper strangely overlooks the first century from the birth 
Christ. 
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can States, there is no restraint upon the preaching of the 
Gospel, the organization of Protestant churches, and the dis- 
tribution of the Word of God, and religious literature generally, 
and many laborers are engaged in the work. In Hungary 
great concessions have been made to the three millions of 
Protestants there, who have heretofore and so long been 
oppressed by Papal rulers, and the ministry and churches 
have awakened to a new and unwonted vitality. Meantime 
the temporal power of the Pope has been overthrown, and 
where he has held despotic sway for eleven centuries, and has 
shut out the direct rays of the light of God through his 
revealed word, and held the conscience under his own control, 
and subjected men to the dungeon and the tortures of the 
Inquisition for daring to think or pray except in accordance 
with his will, he can now no longer put the ban upon the 
Bible, and Protestant books and Protestant worship. Aston- 
ishing, indeed, is it that so great a change should have 
occurred, in so short a space of time, at the very seat of 
toman Catholic power. 

In a word, then, it may be truly said that the world 
has passed through few if any as eventful decades as that 
which has just closed. “The current of affairs,” as was said 
in reference to another period of history, “in both social and 
religious life, has rushed on with all the force and fullness of a 
mountain torrent which rains and melting snows have 
ewelled into a sweeping flood. Events have ripened fast, and 
prophecy hastens with rapid steps to its fulfillment. The 
forces that move society are stirred up from the lowest depths, 
The earth is shaken as if with volcanic throes; hidden fires, 
long pent up, find an outlet. Principles long dormant are 
now bursting forth into vigoruus development. New and old 
ideas are in fierce collision. Meanwhile the Lord reigns, and 
is making all these events tend to the advancement of his 
kingdom. Prayer has ascended in increasing volume to the 
throne of grace, and abundant answers of peace prove that the 
Almighty is ready and willing to succor and save those who 
call upon him in truth.” The cause of real Christianity and 
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religious liberty has made signal progress during the brief 
period we are contemplating. It is indeed a marked era in 
the history of the world in this respect. 

Contemplating now more particularly the secular events of 
the past ten years, we shall see that they cover a period also 
memorable in respect to them. The decade has, indeed, gone 
out with a record as splendid as that of any other in the 
world’s annals. What strides have liberty and constitutional 
government made in Italy, Spain, and even Austria. And 
may we not hope, at least, that in France the way has been 
preparing for a genuine republic amid the fearful lessons she 
has been learning in connection with the fall of imperialism ? 

The springing into existence of the kingdom of Italy is one 
of the most remarkable events of the decade, and one of the 
most striking in history. The scene opened in the first 
year, and closed with the occupation of Rome, and the com- 
plete unification of the realm of Italian-speaking people, in the 
last year of the period under consideration. The vote by 
which the work was completed, dethroning the Pope and 
annexing his territories to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel, 
stood fifty thousand to fifty! And thus was ended the most 
despotic government in Christendom, which had existed since 
the eighth century, and that, too, immediately after the famous 
decision of the grand Ecumenical Council decreeing the infal- 
libility of the Pope. 

The sudden creation of the empire of Germany is another 
of the mighty events of the decade, and perhaps second 
in importance to no other in its consequences. Before the 
commencement of this period Prussia held no very prominent 
position in Europe, while now she stands, with her sovereign 
elected emperor of Germany, in the very front rank of States, 
and we can not donbt that the new organization under her 
lead, at present called an empire, will prove to be a federation 
ultimately in the interests of liberty, and take a prominent 
part in the advancement of freedom@and the fu-therance 
of the interests of humanity. At any rate, it is a subject of 
congratulation that it will be governed on Protestant prin- 
ciples. 
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IIungary has gained great advantages in the decade just 
closed, and has in fact become again a nation of itself. Aus- 
tria is governed under the influence of a Protestant prime 
minister, eminent as a statesman, and of large and liberal 
views, and liberalism is completely in the ascendant where 
Prince Metternich so long controlled affairs in the interests of 
absolutism. 

Russia, meeting with large views the demands of the age, 
has liberated fifty millions of serfs, and thus accomplished one 
of the most remarkable acts in the annals of the world, at the 
very opening of the decade. The last Bourbon has also been 
dethroned during the period we are reviewing, and Spain 
has taken her place among the nations, ruled by a constitu- 
tional monarch, with a king elected to his office. In England 
there has been a large extension of the ballot, and rapid pro- 
gress is making in the work of political reform and the 
concession to the people of their rights. 

sritish America has, during the decade, taken the first step 
towards independence, and the Dominion of Canada wi!l soon 
be recognized among the sovereign nations, unless annexation 
to the Great Model Republic should be preferred. In 1866 
the idea of combining all the British possessions in America 
under one local government, preparatory to separate national 
existence, was formed, and since then has been witnessed the 
commencement of the gradual growth of a State which will 
one day stretch across the continent, parallel with our own 
tepublic, and bound together, as ours is, by iron bands and 
wires reaching from ocean to ocean. 

In Australia and New Zealand, also dependencies of Great 
Britain, republicanism has been preparing to take an organ- 
ized form, and ere long to present to view large and powerful 
tree States sprung from feeble colonial germs, like our own, 
and which will soon be connected with the rest of the 
world by telegraphic wires, as they are now by lines of steam- 
ships from our own Pacific coast. 

Sut in this Republic in which we dwell, there have been as 
important changes during the decade as in any other part of 
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the world. It has been the scene of what may be termed a 
revolution, the result of a struggle between the forces of free- 
dom and oppression, and the epoch will ever stand out on the 
pages of history as that of the triumph of the former and ot 
the destruction of the great stronghold of slavery. The same 
influences that have been active elsewhere, under the superin- 
tendence of a Divine Providence working out his bright 
designs, have been operating here, beyond a doubt, to crush 
the spirit of oppression and relieve its down-trodden victims. 
We know that it is God’s purpose to enfranchise all men, and 
as fast and as far as His kingdom spreads, all great systems of 
injustice and wrong must give way and disappear. The gospel 
is a gospel of freedom, and the leaven of Christianity, which is 
at work over the world, is destined to leaven the whole lump 
of humanity. 

Our Republic was founded in the interests of freedom. 
Prayer has been going up from the beginning in its behalf, in 
which thousands, not only in this country but in Europe, have 
participated, and therefore God could not allow slavery to pre- 
vail in this “land of the Pilgrim’s pride,” and our free institu- 
tions to be overthrown. And when the desperate conflict 
came on, involving our very national existence, God gave us 
strength and energy to meet the crisis, and the enemies of the 
Union and of human rights were overcome, and again the 
insulted flag of liberty floated over the whole land. And now 
we are once more a united people from Maine to Florida, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and not a slave treads our 
soil, henceforth consecrated to freedom, 


“While above us, all unclouded, done with wars and envious jars, 
Brighter throngb the coming ages, shine the glorious stripes and stars.” 


Wonderful indeed is it that such a mighty change should 
have taken place within so short a period as a single decade 
of years, and that the cloud of slavery which hung so portent- 
ously over us, should have been so suddenly and unexpectedly 
dissipated! And now, relieved of this great drawback on our 


prosperity, our country, even so near the close of an exhaus 
4 
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tive and destructive war, is stronger in fact and in the eyes of 
the world than ever before, and there is more attachment to 
and confidence in our institutions at this hour among our own 
people, and more respect for them felt in the Old World than 
at any former time. Never was there more real vitality in 
the nation than now. “The red elixir bounds livelier and 
warmer and with a more generous throb through our national 
veins than it ever did before.” And we doubt not that through 
this new decade on which we have entered, our Republic will 
grow greater with the procession of the months, and that the 
close of the century will find us freer, mightier and detter than 
at its beginning. 

The past decade, too, has been marked by great progress 
in science and the arts, and by improvements of a material 
character in our own and other lands. To mention only one 
of the triumphs of science and art, how marvelously has the 
newly-perfected spectroscope enlarged our knowledge of the 
planetary and stellar worlds. Our geographical information 
has also been considerably increased by African explorations. 
The advance has been steady in useful inventions, and the 
practical application of science and art to the promotion of the 
health, wealth and comfort of mankind. 

Among the great achievements of the past decade, of 
national and world-wide importance, we may reckon the com- 
pletion of the Suez canal, uniting the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, opening up a shorter passage to the 
Orient. The Atlantic telegraph cables have also been success- 
fully laid and operated, affording instantaneous intercommuni- 
cation between the New and Old Worlds, a feat which alone 
would serve to render the period under review among the 
most famous in history. 

How miraculous would it have seemed even fifty years ago 
(and much more farther back in time) that messages should 
pass regularly as they now do, in twenty-four hours between 
Europe, and even the East Indies, and our Pacific coast! 
How absolutely incredible would it have been deemed that the 
time would ever come when the news of a great battle in the 
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heart of Europe should be scattered all over this continent the 
same day on which it occurred, or the very next; or, what is 
stranger still, that one might read, as we did during the past 
summer, in a daily paper printed on the Rocky Mountains, 
news from Florence, Luxemburg and Paris of the day before! 

And last, but scarcely least in importance among the 
amazing “ facts accomplished” during the past decade, may 
be mentioned the construction of our great transcontinental 
railroad, affording a daily and steady transit for passengers 
and freight from the Atlantic to the great Western ocean, 
and furnishing, with the line of steamships, a short and relia- 
ble mode of communication between our eastern seaports and 
those of the oldest settled continent on the globe, and opening 
up for settlement the vast interior of our wide extended 
country, with all its wealth of soil and its inexhaustible 
mineral treasures. 

Such are some of the marvelous occurrences of the past 
decade presented by a brief review —too brief necessarily to 
allow of descent to many details. And what cheering and ani- 
mating anticipations do they warrant us in entertaining for 
the period of like extent on which we have just entered. Of 
course it is impossible to predict what fresh wonders are to 
burst upon the world in the next ten years. So rapid has 
been the progress of events affecting the welfare of man and 
the kingdom of Christ, in the more recent past, and such are 
the accumulated evidences that we are living in a most marked 
era of the world when God’s “ providences are ripening fast,” 
that we can not doubt that every new decade of this century 
to its close, will bring to light new marvels demonstrating 
human power and developing God’s plans in reference to our 
world. 

All the indications are that there are to occur vast changes 
in men’s social and religious condition ere another century 
shall dawn, and that the next ten years even will witness great 
events in Europe and probably in Asia also. Despotism has 
undoubtedly received a fatal blow in Europe, or at least has 
been so disturbed that its days are numbered. Our success- 
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ful suppression of the great slaveholders’ rebellion, and 
vindication of the integrity of the nation; our manifested 
ability to discharge our pecuniary obligations, and wipe out 
an unprecedented war debt; and our exhibition of recupera- 
tive energy; have established the wisdom and excellence of 
republican institutions; while Prussia in her conflict with 
Austria and France has shown that strength lies not in mere 
‘wealth, numbers, or weapons of war, but in the force of an 
educated and intelligent people. And may we not add that 
Germany shows in these struggles the superiority of a nation 
trained under Protestantism to those under the sway of 
Romanism ¢ 

China, Japan, Burmah and Hindostan can not long remain 
in their present social and religious condition, while Turkey 
is “sick” nigh unto death, waiting for the cross to supplant 
the crescent in the ancient city of the first Christian emperor, 
and a regenerated and Christianized people to occupy the 
chief seat of Moslem power. Mohammedanism is waning, 
- and every great system of heathenism is tottering to its fall. 
Popery has lost ground amazingly during this century ; its 
prestige is gone, and its power will disappear amid advancing 
light and human progress. 

Republican ideas are gaining new foothold throughout 
Europe, and never more rapidly than since the triumphant 
close of our civil war. Old and hoary relics of the feudal 
ages are one by one disappearing, and the people are gaining 
their rights more and more. Christians are feeling more 
deeply their obligation to give the gospel to every creature, 
and to bring its principles to bear upon all classes of men and 
in all the various conditions in which they are placed. 

The principle of Christian unity among all the true follow- 
ers of Christ, which has been so remarkably manifested during 
the past decade, is one of the most encouraging of the “signs 
of the times,” and a sure precursor of the triumph of the 
Gospel. The spirit of brotherly love and of hearty co-opera- 
tion among Christians to elevate, improve and save mankind 
and to establish Christ’s kingdom, has been recently and 
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rapidly {spreading, and will soon become universal. Thus 
the forces that have been silently gathering their energies are 
bursting forth. The moral gains of centuries are coming to 
light. And wherever great moral evils exist, wherever there 
are social systems that are inconsistent with the spirit of the 
gospel, and inimical to the rights of man, and at war with 
“the counsels of God,” which He declares shall stand, they 
are giving way and will yield peaceably or be swept away 
amid convulsions and struggles, like our system of slavery, 
into the vast ocean where are engulphed the errors and iniqui- 
ties of the past. 

What advancement may we not look for, religiously and 
socially and materially in our own land in the next ten years. 
We shall have in that period not less than three, and perhaps 
more, railroads in operation across the entire continent. Every 
territory will be erected into a sovereign State, so that every 
foot of our vast national domain will be under the system of 
local self-government, and every citizen of the republic have 
a vote and share in the management of national and state 
affairs, 

Our population in 1881 will be not less than fifty millions, 
and perhaps more, and by the close of the century, in 1900, 
will round out a century of millions, while our wealth and 
resources will be proportionately augmented. A system of 
universal education will be established, and every child in the 
land will have the opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
necessary to fit him to discharge his duties as one of the sov- 
ereign people. 

Meantime we may hope that our churches will be multiplied 
to keep pace with our increased population and the expanded 
area of our settlements; the Bible be freely circulated and 
maintain its supremacy over the conscience, and Christianity 
still be the religion of the people, and permeate more com- 
pletely the nation. Thus favored and blessed, we shall 
occupy a still higher and prouder position than we now do, 
and become “ the joy of the whole earth, and as Mount Zion,” 
80 that men shall say, as they look upon the spectacle this 
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country will present, “ Happy ts that people that is in such a 
case; yea, happy is that people whose God is the Lord.” 

It is cheering to think how rapid is the progress of 
human improvement in this age, and to believe, as we may, 
that the great consummation is hastening, when this earth 
shall be emancipated from the bonds of darkness and ignor- 
ance, and from the power of the God of this world, and 
when 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run.” 


It is a privilege to live amid such remarkable events as are 
now occurring, and to do anything to hasten the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom. We have just entered upon a new decade 
of years of which we may not live to see the close, but some- 
where we shall be cognizant of the developments of God’s 
plan, and if in sympathy with Him and His saints and angels, 
we shall join the anthem by and by, “ The kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ.” Never did we feel more deeply than during the 
preparation of this review of the decade just closed the appli- 
cability of the noble lines of Bishop Coxe to the men of our 
day : 


“We are living, we are dwelling 

In a grand and awful time, 

In an age on ages telling,— 
To be living is sublime. 

Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Gog and Magog to the fray. 

Hark! what soundeth ? is creation 
Groaning for the latter day ? 


Worlds are charging — heaven beholding ; 
Thou hast but an hour to fight ; 
Now the blazoned cross unfolding, 
On — right onward for the right. 
On — let all the soul within you 
For the truth’s sake go abroad ! 
Strike! let every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages — tell for God.” 
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Liturgies. 


ARTICLE IV. 
LITURGIES. 


The word Liturgy is of Greek origin, from the compound 
letrovpyta, signifying a public service, Astrov public, and épyov 
work. 

The Aerroupyot of Athens were a kind of bankers to the com- 
monwealth, appointed to furnish supplies in cases of emer- 
gency, and to perform the work, generally, of a committee on 
exigencies, in place of a more complete political organization 
which afterwards came in. Hence the English word Liturgy ; 
the sense having been taken from a secular usage, and applied 
to the ceremonies of religious worship. , 

Among pagans worship is always liturgical. Such was tho 
character, also, of the Jewish service. The genius of these 
religions require this form. Whether the same be true of the 
Christian, is the question. At any rate, a natural develop- 
ment, or a scion from a foreign stock, the liturgy as a fact, 
we find in the Christian service; and it is confined to no small 
extent in time or space. The liturgical always means a pre- 
composed form of worship, as distinct from a free, spontaneous, 
optional order. 

The whole liturgical service would seem to include whatever 
is said and done on the occasion: Reading, singing, preaching, 
praying, salutations, responses, sacraments, oblations, lustra- 
tions, gyrations, perambulations, genuflections, and bodily 
exercises in general, varying in extent and character, of 
course, according to the circumstances of the worshipers. 
These remarks apply to Christian rituals as well as to pagan 
and Jewish. Although in our day, the popular association 
perhaps is, that the liturgic is more especially confined to 
prayers, praises, responses and sacraments. It is a special 
characteristic of all liturgical worship, that it be pre-composed, 
that it be stereotyped —a rule not to be departed from by the 
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introduction of any new matter —that this prescript shall be 
repeated at every service. 

We have not had access to all the literature of the subject. 
Much learning and historical research have been enlisted in an 
attempt to trace back the use of liturgy to the earliest age of 
the Christian church, and even to implicate the usage and 
authority of the apostles themselves in an argument for pre- 
scribed forms of prayer in worship. And yet, as the result of 
all, this view seems to be sustained by no reliable evidence, 
There is no proof that any form of prayer, liturgy, or ritual, 
was recorded or preserved by the apostles, or by any of their 
cotemporaries, inspired or uninspired, as emanating from the 
writers or worshipers of the New Testament themselves. 
Says Kinnel, a British ecclesiologist: “1t is certain that in 
the apostolic age, Christians were not restrained to any par- 
ticular mode of worship. The liturgies ascribed to Mark and 
James, and others, are unquestionably fabrications of a later 
time. Had any of the inspired teachers of the gospel com- 
posed a set form of prayer, it would have been incorporated 
into the canon of the New Testament. Our Lord, in a bean- 
tiful example, taught his disciples the scope and spirit of 
prayer, but there is no evidence whatever that, in their stated 
services, they invariably employed that divine model. The 
very idea of a liturgy was altogether alien to the spirit of 
primitive believers,” being distinctively pagan and Jewish. 

The most ancient liturgy extant is that of the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions.” Palmer, and other standard writers on this 
subject, himself an Oxonian, thinks that this may have origin- 
ated with the apostles; but concedes that he can not trace it 
beyond the writings of Justin Martyr (164). The liturgy of 
Basil (879), says Biddle, in his “Christian Antiquities,” can 
be traced, with some degree of certainty, to the fourth century; 
but we have no proof of the existence of any of these ancient 


liturgies earlier than the fifth century. This also is an Oxford ' 


writer, 
Archbishop Whateley is philosophic as well as Christian. 
He regards the omission Of all liturgical forms in the Serip- 
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tures, as a “ miraculous intervention ” to save the church from 
the superstitious adherence to which men are inclined. “ No 
such thing is to be found,” he says, “in the Scriptures, as a 
catechism, or creed, or set articles of faith; nor do they supply 
us with a liturgy for ordinary public worship, or with forms 
of administering the sacraments, or for conferring holy orders ; 
nor do they even give any precise directions as to these and 
other ecclesiastical matters; anything that at all corresponds 
toa rubric or set of canons. These things were supernaturally 
withheld, that churches in other ages might not be led to con- 
sider themselves bound to certain formularies, customs, rules 
of temporary appointment, but left to their own discretion in 
matters in which it seemed best to Divine wisdom that they 
should be so left. They would have exerted no influence on 
character. They would have had the form of godliness, but 
remained only as the corpse of a departed religion.” 

These are very good witnesses to the fact that the New 
Testament and the earliest churches had no liturgies. 

Leaving the simplicity of apostolic worship, and passing 
through what may be called the legendary epoch of the history 
of Ritualism, we soon find the Christian world divided into 
four great divisions, families, or classes. They had their 
respective liturgies. There was the Oriental liturgy, which 
prevailed from the Euphrates to the Hellespont, and thence to 
the southern extremity of Greece. Then the Alexandrian, 
which took in Egypt, Abyssinia, and the countries along the 
Mediterranean to the West. Then again the oman liturgy, 
which prevailed throughout Italy and Sicily and a portion of 
Africa. And, finally, the Gallican, which was used in Gaul 
and Spain. 

The oldest of these seems to be the Oriental, that now used 
in the Greek church; although, doubtless before the schism, 
the East and the West were one in their worship. 

The Romish liturgy, running back to the fifth century, and 
improved by Gregory the Great in the latter part of the sixth, 
is the one used in the Papal church now. It is the genial 
mother of daughters also, for it was from this that the service- 
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book of the English church was mainly taken—the same 
which is used by the Episcopal church in this country to-day. 
The Book of Common Prayer, in particular, was taken out of 
the Popish mass-book. The liturgy was a translation of the 
Romish manual. Some things were left out, to be sure ; the 
practice of adoring the wood of the cross, and the host, or sac- 
ramental bread; all masses, all prayers to saints, all blessings 
of inanimate things, bells, candles, fire, water, salt, etc., these 
were skipped. The mass was changed into the common ser- 
vice. But the living spirit of the thing remained. The sen- 
suous power of the Romish service, the appeal to the senses 
which constitutes the strength of Pagan religions, underlay 
and pervaded the forms of Edward VL., as truly as those of 
Gregory I. or Gregory VII. Not that there was no good 
thing here; doubtless there was much that was pious and 
devotional. So there was in Greece —so there is in Hin- 
doostan. And yet, fact is better than theory; just in propor- 
tion to the overshadowing presence and imposing sway of 
a ritaalized religion, has the spiritual nature of man gone 
down and a spiritual Christ disappeared. 

Nor do we say that the liturgy is confined to the Greek, 
Romish, and Episcopal churches. There was the liturgy of 
John Knox, recommended to such Presbyterians as were not 
able to pray for themselves. The Moravians use a liturgy, 
and the Swedenborgians, and, to some extent, the Unitarians, 
and perhaps others. 

These, however, are not rigid; they do not constitute the 
main feature and part of the service, as in churches character- 
istically termed liturgical. All worship or church service has 
some form or order; and yet they may not be called liturgic, 
as they are not stereotyped, or the staple of religion. 

Beginning, then, with the fourth and fifth centuries, perhaps 
the third, possibly a germ of them in the second, we find that 
liturgies grew up gradually, as many other things grew, as 
prelacy grew, monasticism, celibacy, candles, and fish on Fri- 
day — out of the circumstances of the world and the principles 
of human nature. We regard a liturgy as the most natural 
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form of religion, into which man, not yet perfect, may 
gravitate. Why not? Adam and Eve made one of fig- 
leaves. Man is a creature of sense, as well as sin; and would 
not only seek to propitiate the offended Deity, but Azde behind 
the virtue of the “ oblation,” and the ado of the way in which 
he makes it. Nothing but a supernatural religion and life 
will stay man up from this chicanery with his Maker. Look 
at all the heathen world, from the artistic charm of classic 
lands to the rude orgies of the Bushman — it is full of religions. 
They have their altars and their priests, their temples and 
their ceremonies. Could religion, as an objective institute, 
save men, or stay their degeneracy, or even keep the idea of 
the true God in the world, men had been better than they are; 
and there would have been less need of the revelation of God as 
a Spirit, and of a spiritual Christ as a Saviour. No verdict of 
history is more emphatic than that just in proportion as the moral 
and spiritual substance of religion slackens, or is wanting, the 
sensuous aspects of it multiply. Ceremonies increase, service 
is more complicated, worship is more scenic, imposing and 
mechanical. Vow rituals begin, liturgies are brought out, 
rubrics come into vogue. There is more solicitude about the 
style of an altar-cloth than the grace of the heart; about the 
priest’s robe than the spiritual raiment of holiness. Rose- 
colored prayer-books take the place of brokenness and contri- 
tion of heart; responses and antiphonals that of sighing in 
secret; saints’ days, and genealogies and architectural effects 
predominate over self-denial and the edification of the word. 
Successions replace the spiritual lineage of the heart, and the 
fine arts the beauty of holiness. When this point is reached, 
the Holy Ghost lies in the tips of a bishop’s fingers, and the 
church is the saviour of the world. 

On the other hand, as the moral and spiritual life of the 
gospel thrives in the soul, the plethora of this external para- 
phernalia collapses; worship becomes more simple, less me- 
chanical, artificial, sensuous, more spontaneous and spiritual. 
The corners of the street retire into the closet, the altar gives 
place to the heart. Rituals are curtailed, liturgies are aban- 
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doned as cold stiff forms, parade is offensive, and the pomp 
and jingle of poor human nature sickens the sinner standing 
upon the verge of eternity! ow Christ is the Saviour, and 
the Holy Ghost his fire and inspiration. Beauty is purity; 
salvation, grace ; and the church the sacramental host of God’s 
elect. The liturgy now is the prepared rebound of the heart — 
the imprints of Christ in the new tongue. 

When we compare the simplicity of primitive worship, the 
severe and divine simplicity of the New Testament, with that 
growth of formalism which, after the apostolic spirit had essen- 
tially waned, sprang up and overshadowed the Middle Ages, 
and loads down a portion of nominal Christianity to-day, it is 
well, in our own minds, at least, to keep fresh the inquiry, 
Whence this great change, and what the primal causes in 
which the fact has its roots ? ; 

We think, first of all, we should accept the fact that it is the 
tendency of man to run to sense, to “ observation.” He loves 
show ; he takes to fig-leaves. Matter, that which is palpable, 
and appeals to sensuous apprehension, has more power over 
him directly, than thoughts, sentiments, principles. Externals 
sway him, and he is prone to represent himself “ of the earth, 
earthy.” And it was to counteract the dominion of this, that 
the second Adam, the Lord from heaven—a living spirit — 
came. Nothing is older with the world than this truth: its 
proneness to rely upon “things seen ;” to “walk by sight” 
instead of faith; and to substitute its own devices and disguise 
its sins instead of confessing them and forsaking them. 

Next to this, it is submitted, rivalry operated as a strong 
agency in introducing liturgies into the worship of the Chris- 
tian church. That must have been a bald and strange spec- 
tacle, which the worship of the primitive Christians presented 
to their pagan cotemporaries. The heathen worship was a 
public show. Its victims adorned with garlands, its incense 
and music, and lustral waters, its priests arrayed in gorgeous 
robes, its marble temples, and statues and pictures, and 
withal, its dramatic impressiveness, were suited rather to fas- 
cinate the senses than improve the heart, or expand the intel- 
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lect. Even the Jewish ritual, in the days of its glory, bore 
this character pre-eminently. The Hebrew worshiper felt 
himself to be standing in a scene of extraordinary splendor. 
Now in the presence of all this, the extreme simplicity of 
the Christian worship must have felt the contrast; and it were 
no violent supposition, especially as the apostolic days receded, 
to conclude that it felt the overshadowing disadvantage of 
inferiority in the eyes of men, very much as some Puritans 
feel sometimes, when they see white robes, and gilt prayer- 
books and lenten herbs conspicuous, and damask cheeks 
withal. The Christians began to émulate the circumstance, 
the display, and thus to vie with their neighbors in the sef- 
suous impressiveness of their service. “ The addition of rites,” 
says Mosheim, “ was designed to remove the opprobrium which 
the Jewish and pagan priests cast upon the Christians, on 
account of the simplicity of their worship, holding them in 
disparagement because they had no temples, altars, vestals, 
priests, or anything of that external pomp in which the vulgar 
are so prone to place the essence of religion.” They felt, 
doubtless, very much as the Israelites did when they desired 
a king — that they might be as the other nations. Ambition, 
rivalry, the pride of display, have cut no small figure in the 
history of the church. They have brought the trappings of 
the court to the sacredness of the altar, and hidden the chaste 
beauty of Christ beneath the tawdry taste of the world ! 
Compromise is another sponsor for ritualism. Not only did 
Christianity propose to rival paganism, but to make peace with 
it. She said: “I will take your fruit, if you will take my 
name ;” and so these were baptized into each other, and Christ 
and Belial were reconciled. Here was the great marriage of 
Christianity and the world —the beginning of that harlotry 
whose mixed offspring remains with us to this day. But in 
the compromise, Christ, as usual, got the worst of it. “ After 
the conversion of Constantine,” says the author last quoted, 
“in the fourth century, when Christianity was taken under 
the protection of the State, this sinful conformity to the prac- 
tice of paganism, increased to such a degree that the beauty 
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and simplicity of Christian worship were almost entirely 
obscured, and by the time these corruptions were ripe for the 
establishinent of the popedom, Christianity — the Christianity 
of the State — to judge from the institutions of its public wor- 
ship, seemed but little else than a baptized (Christianized) 
paganism.” Here we may apply the saying of Augustine, 
that “the yoke under which the Jews formerly groaned, was 
more tolerable than that under which Christians groaned in 
his time.” 

Ritualiem is a borrowed garb. When Christian bishops 
seek to enhance the power of heavenly ideas by adopting the 
habits of the worshipers of Diana, and Mars, and Apollo, and 
Astarte, well may Voltaire sneer, while piety mourns, and 
the earnest thinker, who has any reverent sense of the native 
beauty of the gospel, pauses in simple disgust. 

Liturgy, we think, is compromise; in its ancestry, in its 
nature, it is of this neuter gender. 

But it is one thing more: Jt 7s incapacity. If we should 
go back a thousand years we should find it so. The ignor- 
ance of the clergy, says Mosheim, in the eighth century, was 
so great that few of them could write, or read, and very few 
could in any way express their thoughts with clearness and 
precision. And so of the tenth. Nothing is more incontro- 
vertible than that the clergy, both in the East and in the 
West, were composed principally of men who were illiterate, 
stupid, ignorant of everything pertaining to religion. No 
wonder they had to have their prayers written for them. So 
through all the night of those ages, if we should follow them. 
But this is not needful. Says Hopkins, in his recent glowing 
volumes on the Puritans, speaking of religion under the 
Tudors: “It is a significant fact that one great, if not the 
chief reason for the construction of the homilies and the forms 
of prayer, was that the common clergy (who, with a propriety 
not debatable, could be called the “ inferior clergy”), for lack 
of education, if not of religion, were utterly incapable of 
preaching or praying in public. Zo supply this woeful lack, 
the liturgy was composed.” No wonder that God had a provi- 
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dential necessity for the Puritans. No wonder that Old 
Doctor Hooper, the first Puritan, refused to be made a bishop ; 
and without the salutary fear of royalty before his eyes, cast 
contempt upon kingly and priestly trappings, calling the 
whole “ Aaronical gear,” and savoring of superstition. In 
modern times, as in the earlier, a pre-composed form of ser- 
vice, if it does not interpret priestly incapacity, certainly sup- 
plements it; if it may not be set down as an acknowledged 
necessity, most assuredly can it not be denied that it is an 
evident convenience. A young man need not be solicitous 
about his capacity, if he has this prop to hold him up. An 
elaborate toilet and a mellifluous voice are amply sutflicient. 
He who knows which way to turn a crank can conduct a 
liturgical service. Many a baptized “ gosling” has been thus 
saved to the church whom the Lord would not otherwise have 
had need of. 

Here is one explanation — without doubt, could the truth be 
known — why so many clerical apples fall from the Puritan 
tree blighted, into the soft lap of Episcopacy. With any young 
man whose vanity exceeds his brains, this descent is tempt- 
ingly feasible. To not a few, it is the “main chance.” To 
stand up under the intellectual pressure of prayer and “ crino- 
line” made to hand, pre-supposes no miraculous endowment. 
Besides, respectability comes within one’s means. A sermon 
any where short of majority, with parentage optional, or like 
Melchisedec, none at all, suffices on this principle. There are 
men enough in all denominations, who could not command 
their salt, were they put by their brains to do it; and yet salt 
to them is as much as to anybody. To such, a liturgical ser- 
vice is an inviting prospect. It is the happy gate; Canaan 
in full view; the glory of God reduced to the compass of an 
earthen vessel ; the grand professional “‘ soup-house ” whereat 
his destitute and needy may be served. 

Anybody can read a pre-composed service, who can read at 
all. When prelacy boasts that by her “ beautiful liturgy ” she 
gathers in our “ wind-falls” and apostates, we can forgive her, 

for in this, at least, “she is apostolic,” that she is eyes to the’ 
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blind, and legs to the lame; she ministers to their necessities, 
and helpeth their infirmities. Under her “ beautiful” shadow, 
the dumb open their mouth and the barren sing. 

So much for church liturgies, in origin and causes. 

Ilere it may be proper to add a word or two in respect to 
certain tendencies in general, which we sometimes notice in 
non-liturgical service, not only among ministers but people, 
looking to the multiplicity of form, especially to the introduc- 
tion of written prayer into the public service of the sanctuary. 
Ilere and there you will find an ambitious mother, or her 
daughter, some suddenly enriched father, some soft brother, 
or son, stealing sidelong glances at the upholstery and the 
gilding. Without discussing the matter as to whether our 
Congregational mode of worship may be improved or not, we 
should deprecate exceedingly anything in the direction of a lit 
urgized service. Wherever you find these tendencies, they have 
a bad look, both historically and prophetically. Upon an honest 
inspection, we think we shall find the cause of such tenden- 
cies, generally, in one of three roots, viz.: Sentimentalism, 
Worldliness, or Laziness — possibly all three combined. This 
opinion intends to convey no uncharitable reflection upon such 
as we are speaking of, especially upon motives. Men are not 
always conscious of their motives, particularly of their genesis. 
This view of the case is submitted simply as a judgment, issu- 
ing, as it seems, from the nature of the case. 

This tendency shows an ebb tide of some sort — that the soul 
is not under the head pressure of the gospel. No living stem 
needs artificial flowers hung on to it. Life blooms spontane- 
ously. Itis the nature of sentimentalism to luxuriate in forms; 
to languish in dim religious lights; to sigh in vespers and sing 
in matins, and dwell among cenotaphs and epitaphs, in the 
fading hues of time’s most distant glories, the echoing fvot-fall 
of the retreating centuries. It loves emblems and symbols; 
it loves the language of crumbling empires, and deserted pal- 
aces, and empty castles, and mouldering tombs. It loves to 
braid chaplets, and weave garlands of withered leaves. This 
‘love it calls worship. But it is only sentiment. It is scarcely 
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that, for it is sentimental. In itself it is not good, nor the 
handmaid of goodness. Least of all is it in place in the chaste 
simplicity and manly vigor of our New England Puritan wor- 
ship. , I think we ought to pray that our Congregational 
Samygons may not fall into the soft lap of this effeminate 
Delilah. 

As to a lack of spirituality, it always shows itself in a sup- 
plementary increase of externals. We do not believe a man, 
with his soul full of prayer, ever asked for a prayer-book. He 
would as soon put on an extra cork-leg while he had two good 
ones of his own. We live in worldly times; the secular life 
has a terribly drastic effect upon the spiritual, and we think 
many a minister feels it. Ie may be weak in the spiritual 
knees without knowing what ails him. A liturgy might seem 
to be just the thing for effectiveness. But alas! no boiling of 
the thermometer ever made asummer. The remedy would be 
worse than the disease. Instead of curing, it would confirm 
it. An essential condition of spiritual thrift in any man’s life 
is most unquestionably prayer. But prayer is a state of soul, 
not a belles-lettres exercise, a practice in elocution, or literary 
art. Prayer operates originally, not by proxy. ‘When we 
come to the root of the matter, we might as well use wooden 
wires in telegraphs, as prayer-books in our intercourse with 
God. Even liturgists, in times of high spiritual exigency, 
throw away these books and let their hearts speak. Whenever 
you find a minister or a people inclined to multiply forms, you 
may be quite sure the wires are down between them and God; 
and hence their resort to their earth-made wooden ones. 

With respect to laziness, it seems to be a hard word to apply 
to any man, as descriptive of him, especially to a minister. But 
then call it ws inertiw; constitutional disinclination to exer- 
tion; anything that indicates a disposition to have our work 
done by others rather than do it ourselves, and the idea will 
serve our purpose here. There is shirking everywhere where 
human nature is; and if we find other infirmities at the altar, 
the presence of this must not surprise us. A prayer, which 
can lift a whole assembly to the throne of God, is a soul-stress 
5 
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infinitely more than a sermon, even though it be spirit-born. 
Like the touch on the hem of the garment, it takes virtue out 
of the soul’s life. And yet it brings a baptism of refreshing. 
Our own opinion is that many men cast longing glances upon 
liturgies as an emancipation from this work — work that is felt 
to be work, irksome in a degree. Of course, true worship is 
never conscious work; it is a song, an ecstacy. But this is 
the difficulty; even human nature, with Christ’s soul inspir- 
ing it, is not lazy. It may be weary afterwards, and require 
angels to minister to it. But it will never ask to worship by 
proxy,-to farm out devotion on shares, to put it under contract 
to be done by machinery. ‘Therefore we conclude that a great 
deal of the desire for liturgies, especially among the unlitur- 
gical clergy, comes from a wish to be free from the task and 
trouble of so much of the service. It is bad, if true; it may 
be true enough to be bad. 

The great objection to a liturgical worship is that it shuts 
out life, the real life of man, in its eurrent discipline, from 
religion. There is, by it declared and maintained, a non- 
intercourse between the high spiritual censorship of the gospel 
and the soul implicated in a living kingdom of evils. Litur- 
gies-tend to dissociate piety from morality, religion from 
virtue; so that while a man may be the most God-forsaken 
wretch in the ways of iniquity, he may, notwithstanding, be 
regarded as the most pious and devout of those who throng 
about the altar. With the liturgist, piety and ritualism are 
identical; no matter how bad a man is, breaking the whole 
decalogue, Sermon on the Mount and all, his life is something 
wholly distinct from religion. This, we say, is the tendency 
of all worship put into a pre-composed form and stereotyped, 
organized and reduced to an objective institute. The institute 
itself becomes religion, and the punctilious observance of that, 
piety, regardless of what the character may be. This is the phi- 
losophy and religion of all paganism. It makes life one thing, 
and religion another, between which there is no recognized 
relation. Why should not a religion of formalism ripen into 
the fruit from whose seed it sprang? The great battle of truth 
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is to beat down the dominion of the outward, and exalt that 
of the inward; to rescue man from the educating power and 
control of sense, and hold him under the tuition of spirit. 
The fetters of the one should be loosened by the gospel, and 
the freedom of the other secured. The pomp, and display, 
and imposing circumstance of an artistic ritual are sensuous, 
pre-eminently, in their appeal and results. Touching things 
spiritual, unseen and eternal, all these may become but their 
gilded tomb. We must conclude, then, both from theory and 
fact, that there is no tendency in a liturgized Christianity to 
purge man from his sin and shame, but rather do we see in 
it an embroidered drapery to hide them from view. 

Many other deductions of a highly practical character might 
be drawn from the matter now presented, but we stay not to 
note them. 

One thing has a right to be said: Let us stand by our 
simple, manly, Puritan worship; let us learn, year by year, 
to prize it more highly. There it stands in the New Testa- 
ment, if anything does. Christ and the apostles left the “ rig” 
of Aaron at the typical altar. The gospel is manly, spiritual, 
simple. It has the vigor of truth, the purity of virtue, the 
beauty of holiness, the sublimity of faith. Upon these charac- 
ters, God has ever put the seal of approbation. If our wor- 
ship seems unpretending in the presence of the Scarlet Lady, 
or the rustling robes of her daughters, let us not turn pagan 
to rival her. Ifthe trappings of tawdry show and an unchas- 
tened taste have not bedecked the Puritan altars, let us be 
content that manly thought has ever dwelt there, and a jeal- 
ous deference to the glory of God, not elsewhere recorded. 
The Puritan ministry have always been able to make their 
own prayers and write their own sermons Let them stand 
in that attitude as their just commendation. If they are 
ashamed of anything, let it not be that they have no phylac- 
teries, no priests; but that the descendants of a noble ancestry 
should ever so far degenerate as to apostatize from the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of the primitive worship, and be willing 
to wear the badges of their own shame. 
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ARTICLE V. 
ATHENS: THE GRAND EXPERIMENT. 


During a recent tour in Greece, we were deeply impressed 
with the idea that the ancient Athenians could read instructive 
lessons to modern Christendom. No people, unaided by the 
Bible, ever enjoyed greater facilities for a full development in 
the right direction. It is proposed, in the present article, to 
illustrate this position, as set forth by a national experiment, in 
order to show the results. 

The plain of Attica, in which Athens holds a prominent 
position, is bounded on the north by the Parnes mountains, 
which separate it from Bcotia, and on whose southern slope 
rises the west branch of the Cephissus; on the northeast is 
Pentelicus, the deposit of the Pentelic marble, also giving rise 
to the east branch of the Cephissus. Southeast is Hymettus, 
in which are the sources of the I[lissus, and where also was 
found the classic honey, which still supplies the market in its 
pristine purity. The Ilissus, after passing near the site of the 
ancient wall on the east side of Athens, unites with the Ceph- 
issus, southwest of the city. South and west of the plain is 
the Saronic gulf. On the northwest is the Aigaleus, a spur of 
the Parnes. In the centre of the plain rises a short range of 
hills, whose highest peak, about one thousand feet, is Lycabet- 
tus, which boldly overlooks the modern city, lying in a depres- 
sion between Lycabettus on the north and the Acropolis on the 
south; though ancient Athens extended still farther to the 
west and south, and enclosed the Acropolis on all sides. 

Viewed from the summit of Lycabettus, as well as from 
several other points, the scenery around Athens, to be appre- 
ciated, must be seen. Mountain and valley, field and city, sea 
and islands, all taken in at a glance, constitute a picture of 
which one never tires; but the enchantment increases as the 
view continues. Added to the aspect, around and below, the 
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soft blue sky, surpassing anything, perhaps, in any part of the 
world, completes the blended impression, and seems to leave 
nothing to be added which could heighten the effect. It is the 
home of bright visions, the native place of poetry, of song. 

The climate and productions were, every way, fitted to foster 
a people such as the Athenians became. In latitude about thirty- 
eight degrees, or nearly that of Richmond, Virginia, it is ever 
mild yet never enervating. Added to this felicity of latitude, 
the climate is rendered stable by proximity to the sea, which 
tones down the heat of summer and modifies the chills of 
winter, so that the inhabitants require neither the highly- 
seasoned condiment of the tropics, which unduly inflames the 
passions, nor the peculiar protection against the influence of 
the northern regions, which incline to stupor. Pentelicus is a 
mountain of the best marble for architecture and statuary. In 
some cardinal qualities it surpasses even the Parian. Being 
of firmer grain, and more compact, it admits of a surface more 
delicately wrought, and is of a pure white whose freshness it 
retains fora much longer time. Hymettus dripped with honey, 
while the sunny hill-sides furnished wine and milk in abund- 
ance; and what of more substantial food was not supplied by 
the plain of Attica, formerly very productive, was brought in 
from ruder portions of Greece in exchange for such articles as 
the commercial metropolis could readily supply. The govern- 
ment of Athens early took a democratic tendency, and for 
several centuries the Athenians enjoyed, substantially, a vigor- 
ous Republic. Cecrops, dispossessing the owls, took possession 
of the rocky heights of the Acropolis at an early day. 

With this allusion to the natural facilities which conduced 
to the future eminence of the Athenians, the reader is invited 
toa ramble about the city, whose remains of antiquity now in 
ruins, speak eloquently of the past. Through these he will 
gain some acquaintance with their authors, and learn where 
some of the distinguished men of Athens did their work and 
achieved their characters. By these it will better appear what 
improvement of their privileges the people made. 

On the southeastern border of Athens, just over the Ilissus 
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is the Stadium, which was founded by the orator Lycurgus, 
about three hundred and thirty years before the Christian era. 
This race-course of the ancients has been recently laid open by 
the excavators. Commencing at the river’s bank, where a 
bridge crossed the [lissus, it recedes into a depression of the 
rising ground for a quarter of a mile; then turning by a semi- 
circular arc, returns again to the bank of the river. The 
excavation shows that the entire course was finished up on each 
side by a wall, or balustrade, of Pentelic marble, exquisitely 
wrought. The hill on each side of the course was sloped grad- 
ually down from the height of thirty or forty feet to the marble 
finish, and was fitted up with elegant seats of marble. Hither 
the fun-loving Athenians of both sexes and all ages repaired, 
in crowds, to witness, in the contests, the exhibitions of speed 
and skill. Ranged quite round upon the marble seats, they 
clapped and shouted, cheering on the competitors as they 
passed. On one side, about mid way, is a tunnel through the 
adjacent hill, where, it is supposed, those who failed in the 
course turned out from the view of the spectators. We hope 
never to see at home such magnificence in a race-course, either 
for men or animals. Yet this Stadium, founded more than 
three centuries before the Christian era, shows what taste and 
finish the Athenians, at that early period, had wrought into 
their play-grounds. Recrossing the Ilissus, which scarcely 
trickles with water in May, and in mid-summer is entirely dry, 
one follows down along its bank for half a mile, where the bed 
of the river breaks suddenly down over a ledge of hard rock, 
making a fall of ten or fifteen feet. Here are large, mortar-like 
holes in the firm rock, showing that there is a powerful action of 
water in the rainy season. Below this fall, at a pool, are to be 
found, early and late, sundry characters in female form. Judging 
from the position they occupy, they ought to be water nymphs; 
yet anticipation is suddenly humiliated when one sees only 
degraded washerwomen, using the pool in the bed of the river 
as a wash-tub, and the stones as a scrubbing-board. Leaving 
the margin of the Ilissus, a short distance to the northwest 
brings one to the area of the Temple of Jupitur Olympus, 
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which was three hundred and seventy-five feet in length and 
one hundred and eighty-five in width. The temple was 
peristyle, with one hundred and twenty Corinthian columns, 
sixty-six feet in height and seven feet in diameter. The colon- 
nade contained a double row of columns on the sides and a 
triple row on the ends, fifteen of which are now standing, with 
massive fragments of architraves resting on their capitals. One 
lies prostrate, having been blown down in a storm several 
years since; and, while the standing columns discover no signs 
of joints in the shaft, yet the prostrate column, so far from 
being a monolith, is in nineteen sections, the capital’ alone 
being in two pieces. This fact, together with the gorgeous 
finish, shows that the edifice, though commenced at an early 
period, was not completed until after the decline of Grecian 
architecture. Still the ruins are splendid, and whoever regards 
magnificent churches as evidence of a warm and vigorous 
piety in the builders, will find the worshipers of Jupiter out- 
doing everything which has yet been attempted in Christian 
America. 

The musical scale was familiar to the people of Athens for 
centuries before the Christian era. All the tones and semi- 
tones entered into their musical compositions ; two odeons fur- 
nished accommodations for musical exhibitions. At the south- 
east angle of the Acropolis one finds conclusive evidence, that 
children could sing long before the era of modern Sabbath 
schools with “ Golden Chains.” Just at the base of the hill, 
below the odeon, which has gone to ruins, is a beautiful monu- 
ment twenty-two feet in height, with Corinthian half-columns, 
erected to the memory of Lysicrates, who bore away the prize 
in a musical contest with a chorus of boys. This monument, 
from its form, is called the lantern of Demosthenes, and has 
stood more than twenty-two centuries, to illustrate the Athe- 
nian appreciation of music in that remote period. Passing on 
a few rods towards the west, under the brow of the Acropolis, 
one comes to the theatre of Dionysus (Bacchus), which was 
laid open in 1862, as report says, under the direction of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, who, surveying the ruins, discovered 
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an are of the upper semicircle of seats; and his engineers 
finding the centre, sunk a shaft through the rubbish of centu- 
ries, which came directly down upon the tesselated pavement 
of the arena. It has a capacity for twenty thousand spectators, 
and has been excavated sufficiently to show the plan and 
style of finish. Next the balustrade, in front of the arena, is 
a semicircle of marble chairs, highly wrought in relief, which 
were occupied by the priests, the official name of each occupant 
being placed on the front of the seat. In the centre of the 
semicircle is the chair assigned to the priest of Dionysus. 
Beyond these, expanding outward and upward, rise the semi- 
circles of seats, nearly to the cliff which forms the wall of the 
Acropolis. This theatre was founded about five hundred years 
before Christ, but was fitted up with marble seats one hundred 
and fifty years later, by the orator Lycurgus, while president 
of the institution. Here A’schylus ruled the stage during an 
entire generation, until surpassed by Sophocles, who bore away 
the prize at his first appearance upon the stage as competitor. 
Sophocles held the supremacy in the drama until surpassed by 
Euripides, his junior by fifteen years. These three, who seem 
to have carried the drama to its culmination, were not simply 
men who had acquired a facility for acting on the stage, but 
were scholars of high rank in philosophy, rhetoric and poetry. 
Lycurgus ordained that bronze statues should be erected to 
their memory, and their writings placed in the archives of 
Athens. Such of their works as have been preserved, have 
stood the criticisms of more than two thousand years. 
Abutting the theatre was the temple of Dionysus, whose 
altar, an immense cylindric block of marble exquisitely wrought, 
has been recently exhumed from the ruins. No pulpit on this 
continent can vie with it in elegance of finish; and yet Dion- 
ysus was the rowdy among the gods, surnamed Bacchus be- 
cause he presided over the Bacchants and was the patron of 
drunkenness and revelry. ; 
Passing still towards the west, along the base of the Acrop- 
olis and over heaps of rubbish, where gangs of laborers are 
toiling at excavation, one comes, at the southwest angle, to the 
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odeon of Herodes Atticus, looking odd enough as a specimen 
of Roman architecture amid the decay of Grecian ruins. It 
was built in the second century of the present era, and the 
front, even to portions of the third story, is yet standing. But 
as a Roman structure it does not illustrate the subject at hand, 
and we proceed to the west end of the Acropolis, where the 
Propylea, of pure Doric order, stands boldly out on the sloping 
erest of the hill, and, from its position, is the most imposing 
structure of all the ruins. The ascent to it was by a broad 
staircase of marble. It is composed of a portico with two 
wings, while the passage between the portico-and the gateway, 
through the wall, is made up of two colonnades. Some of the 
architraves of this structure, resting upon the monolithic col- 
umns, are said to be the largest specimens of hewn stone in 
the world. Passing through the Propylza, and still ascending 
the hill, the next structnre is the Parthenon, standing upon the 
crown of the Acropolis, so that its base is on a level with the 
summit of the Propylea, which is itself about forty-five feet 
in height. The Parthenon is about two hundred and twenty 
feet in length and one hundred in width—by no means the 
largest of public edifices, but it exhibits the perfection of archi- 
tectural taste and skill. Constructed in a position to command 
a view at a distance, it is of the massive Doric order, peristyle 
with forty-six columns, thirty-seven feet in height and six and a 
half feet in diameter. 

“Ourved is the line of beauty,” and in accordance with this 
rule of taste, every outline of the structure is a curve, not of 
the circle, but of the conic sections, slight and delicate in many 
instances, but positive in all. Even the steps which rise to 
the foundation exhibit this feature, and the stylobate on the 
sides rises in the centre several inches above the height at the 
corners. The axes of the columns, taken in pairs, one on each 
side, are inclined so that, if produced above, they would meet. 
The entire structure is of massive Pentelic marble. The 
exquisite features of the plan do not appear, singly, to the 
superficial observer, but the effect is produced in the perfect 
proportions and harmonious blending of the whole; so that, 
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while one can not say, specifically, the beauty is exactly here, 
and there, he feels that indefinably it is everywhere. The 
study of each particular which constitutes the whole a thing of 
surpassing beauty would be protracted and severe, while the 
first glance impresses one with the matchless combination of the 
whole. The Erectheum is a smaller temple, of the Ionic order, 
a few rods distant. It was erected to the memory of the early 
king whose name it bears, and who set the first statue of 
Minerva, carved from olive wood, on the Acropolis. Being of 
the more slender order, it surpasses in elegance, perhaps, the 
Parthenon itself, but is not so severely chaste. In connection 
with these three structures, whose ruins still adorn the Acrop- 
olis and have ever been the wonder of the world, Phidias 
must be introduced as chief architect. All were finished in 
the same decade of years, about four hundred and thirty-five 
before Christ. Phidias, also, is believed to have commenced 
the studies of ideal statuary; and the art of sculpture was by 
him carried to the highest degree of excellence. The area of 
the Acropolis is everywhere strown with fragments of statuary, 
“ disjecta membra ;” all the by-places about the ruins contain 
heaps of them. The Koran strictly forbids imagery; every 
piece of statuary, therefore, is professedly an abomination to a 
good Mussulman. So, when the Turks took possession of the 
Acropolis, as faithful followers of the Prophet, their first ser- 
vice was to mutilate all the statuary in this wonderful deposit- 
ory of the fine arts; and yet, all in ruins, they present a 
surprising accumulation of fragmentary elegance, all eloquent 
for the age when Pericles was the leading statesman and Phidias 
the ruling artist. 

Descending from the Acropolis, through the Propyleea, and 
crossing a gentle depression at the base, a short distance to the 
southwest, rises the Areopagus (Mars Hill), which is simply a 
long and high ledge of firm rock. It is ascended, near the 
southeastern corner, by a flight of sixteen steps, cut in the rock. 
On this eminence the highest judicial tribunal, through the 
centuries, held its nocturnal sessions; so this is the place to 
put upon the stand the representative statesmen, to hear their 
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testimony touching the science of government and the best 
modes of ruling in those times. Up those everlasting steps, in 
periods widely separated, trod Solon, the wise legislator ; 
Themistocles, the ambitious, yet forceful and far-seeing Archon 
and commander ; and especially Pericles, under whose admin- 
istration Athens reached its acme and flowered out in all 
departments of excellence. A rare specimen of statesman was 
this Pericles, who never sought office as a means of personal 
aggrandizement, and, so far from striving for the chief seats, 
usually declined them when offered; yet, almost without an 
office, he ruled Athens forty years by the mere force of charac- 
ter, founded on talent and integrity. From the lower extremity 
of the Areopagus, and directly across the boulevard to the 
southwest, is the Pnyx, whose central object is the Bema of 
Demosthenes, a solid platform projecting from the perpendic- 
ular face of a long ledge of rock. In front of this rostrum is 
a broad circular area, built up to some extent in the form of a 
terrace, and in the rear, as the rock rises, rows of seats here 
and there are cut in the stone. In the absence of the “ Daily 
News,” and printed books, the Athenians gathered here in 
popular assemblies to be instructed in the politics of the age, 
and to gain a knowledge of the world. Here, evidently,* 
Herodotus and Thucydides read their polished histories to the 
congregated multitudes, who, by gaining knowledge for the 
most part through the ear, acquired such acumen in the sense 
of hearing that a slight error in accent would cause a hiss of 
disapprobation. This Bema was, through the centuries, the 
battle-ground of civil strife, and the watch-tower whence the 
Athenian orators warned the Commonwealth of its dangers 
and exhorted to its duties. Here Demosthenes, born, as it is 
believed, the same year with Philip of Macedon, often stood, 
the faithful sentinel, to guard the Athenian fold against the 
Macedonian wolves. Here he delivered his philippics, and 
either here, or on Mars Hill, pronounced that greatest of all 
secular orations in defense of his friend, Ctesiphon, and in 
favor of the crown which had been proposed for himself— 


* See Encyclopedia Americana, Herodotus. 
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Demosthenes, “the admiration of critics and the despair of 
imitators.” A short distance from the Pnyx, along the boule- 
vard southeasterly, is the “ Prison of Socrates,” so-called; and 
this it might have been, so far as its durability is concerned, for 
it is simply the excavation of three apartments in a solid rock, 
which yields not to the tooth of time. Socrates, the teacher 
of Plato and the originator of a system of teaching, never set 
up a school of his own; but, in a practical view, acted the part 
of a city missionary on a noble scale. Doing much by his 
personal efforts to reduce the sum of human misery, by his 
elevated views of truth and duty he enlarged not a little the 
horizon of thought, and was condemned to die for teaching a 
religion in advance of his times. After a life of good will and 
self-denying toil for the welfare of his fellow men, in this rock- 
hewn prison, surrounded by weeping friends, he is supposed to 
have drank the hemlock. Though lifted far above his fellows 
in spiritual conception, he saw nothing like the Star of Bethle- 
hem. Iis last act was to direct a sacrifice to a heathen divin- 
ity. 

Directly below Mars Hill, on the north, was the “ Agora,” 
the grand exchange of those days, where philosophers, poli- 
ticians and men of leisure met to compare views—to tell or 
hear some new thing. Here the chief Apostle discussed with 
the literati of his times the subject of religion; and they, 
having invited him to ascend the Areopagus, where he could 
more conveniently express his sentiments to a large number, 
he complied; and there, directly in front of the Propylaa, the 
temple and statue of Minerva rising grandly over its summit, 
while his spirit was stirred to see a people so refined and 
scholarly wholly given to idolatry, he declared unto them “the 
unknown God” whom they ignorantly worshiped. 

Portions of the Ceramicus are now undergoing extensive 
excavations. We saw several monuments which were freshly 
exhumed. One was the representation of a departed soul 
arriving at the banks of the Styx. Weeping friends were in 
the background; in front, old Charon, true to his calling, had 
just landed his boat on the strand, and was reaching out his 
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dish to take the toll before the passenger spirit could step in. 
The esthetic culture indicated by the relief on the marble, 
and the spiritual darkness of the designer, as shown by the 
same illustration, presented in combination a strong contrast. 
No people, surely without the Bible, ever enjoyed greater 
facilities for development in the right direction, and their 
attainments well corresponded with their privileges. If any 
people could have superseded the necessity of a Divine Reve- 
lation, they were that people; and the result was, 

A failure to acquire any adequate knowledge of the true 
God. Their deities, with no lack of intellect, were intemper- 
ate, lustful, full of intrigue and revenge. Nor could it have 
been otherwise, since they were purely the products of human 
device. While natural religion teaches the necessity of a God, 
it fails in an infinite degree to present Jehovah as the true 
object of search. Consequently the soul is left to feel and 
grope in the dark, and, not finding the Creator, it makes a 
divinity after its own likeness, as the best pattern within its 
comprehension. Hence, the divinity must be susceptible of 
impurity, deceit and other forms of vileness; and such it is 
actually represented. 

The Athenians failed to present any adequate standard of 
morality. Individuals, distinguished for justice and integrity, 
appeared along the ages; yet they were so evidently the 
exceptions, that they confirm our position rather than disprove 
it. Such conformity to the principles of rectitude as would 
coincide, in act and motive, with the second table of the deca- 
logue, was not the standard morality of the Athenians, even 
at the culmination of their excellence. Their gods were cun- 
ning, with the free use of intrigue and treachery, as the means 
of success, and this fact proves that their human creators who 
were themselves the models, practiced on the same principles. 
Even Demosthenes, after serving his generation faithfully, fled 
to the temple of Neptune, and, to prevent arrest, committed 
suicide. Between his standard of morality and that of the 
Christian martyrs, there is a gulf of difference, across which 
the Bible alone constitutes the bridge. Even after a nominal 
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conversion to Christianity, under Constantine’s peculiar mode 
of appliance, the religion of the masses was little more than a 
baptized heathenism; their articles of belief were hardly a 
reformed mythology ; and their morality continued in close 
correspondence with this standard. The brigands who, last 
April, captured Lord Muncaster and party, on their way from 
Marathon to Athens, while they were extorting an enormous 
ransom, at the muzzle of the musket, attended mass on Sun- 
day, and devoutly said their prayers. 

The religion of the Athenians failed still more to teach the 
way to be saved. This religion was not one of love, but of 
fear; and the highest form of its practice was to propitiate by 
some kind of service or some form of suffering. Socrates evi- 
dently saw further in the direction of religious truth than any 
of his countrymen, yet, while he seemed to believe in the 
existence of one Supreme Being, instructed his disciples to 
worship the other divinities, however ridiculous, and practiced 
himself, in this respect, what he taught to others. It is evi- 
dent that the tendency of all heathenism is only downward. 
Since the heathen imagine and make their own gods, the object 
worshiped is inferior to the worshiper; hence the worshiper 
must ever look downward for the object of his devotion, and 
such worship must inevitably degrade. The facts of history 
correspond with the nature of the case. The heathenism of the 
present age is far more degraded than that of ancient Greece. 
To show this it is only needful to compare the statues of J upi- 
ter, Minerva and Venus with those images found by modern 
missionaries. These facts show, also, that there is no neces- 
sary connection between esthetic culture and true religion; 
for the history of heathen Athens furnishes proof that a high 
degree of this culture is as compatible with the worship of 
Bacchus as of Christ. Bacchus was originally represented as 
very beautiful in form, yet, in the calendar of divinities, he is 
by eminence, the profligate. Venus is set forth as a model for 
the female person, yet destitute of moral purity; and the 
statue of Jupiter denotes intellect with dignity and wisdom, 
while his character, as developed by mythology, is anything 
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but divine. There is no mystery in these facts; since the 
personal form and the interior life of these gods are copies of 
human mould and human character, as extant at that period. 
As there is no necessary connection between personal beauty 
and moral purity, so there is none between a tasteful culture 
of the intellect and true piety. Those ancient men, with the 
intellect and culture they possessed, went as far as men can go 
with their means of progress, and were ready to report: Mo 
way out without additional help. To proceed further in spir- 
itual development, they needed a spiritual heaven opened 
above them, through which a revelation should come down, 
shedding a divine light in their souls. Instead of looking 
down to divinities below them, they had need to contemplate 
Him, whom the Heaven of heavens can not contain, that by 
lis excellence He might draw them upward in their thoughts 
and affections; between whom and the highest of human 
kind there will ever be an infinite distance for progress in 
knowledge and goodness. The Bible makes all the difference 
between heathenism and Christianity; hence, the Bible left 
out of any system of education constitutes the first step back- 
ward toward heathenism ; or, rather, it is the first step down- 
ward toward infidelity, and from that onward toward atheism, 
which is the more hopeless condition; for, while all men are 
born with a religious susceptibility, which the imagination can 
supply, in some form, with an object of worship, atheism anni- 
hilates the susceptibility itself; and after such annihilation 
there is, ordinarily, no resurrection to belief. Humanity, with 
natural religion, may rise from heathenism to Christianity. 
But when it leaves the Bible for a downward course, its path- 
way is ever in the direction of atheism, the gulf which buries 
all rational hope of return. A social atmosphere, therefore, 
rendered constantly healthful by the influence of the Bible, is 
essential to the highest educational success. But atmospheric 
air may be poisoned by changing the proportion of its con- 
stituent elements. Remove one of the principal elements, and 
the result is still worse. Take away the twenty-one parts of 
oxygen, and the result is more than a pestilence. In a moral 
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atmosphere for the formation of character, the Bible is more 
than twenty-one parts. Nor will it meet the necessities of 
breath, to separate the component elements, and receive each 
in due proportion, separately, though such a course represents 
a theory which would give to youth only «esthetics, science and 
secular literature at school, depending wholly-upon home and 
the church for morality and religion. Such, however, is not 
the Creator’s mode of constituting our life-breath; and so 
leaving out the Bible, if we substitute the best of all that 
remains, the result is an abnormal influence for the promotion 
of a sound moral character. 

When such piety as the gospel inculcates, is constituted the 
housekeeper in “ Mansoul,” there is little danger of too much 
vesthetic culture, there is no rational fear of too much science; 
for, with such a keeper, all the mental furniture of the house 
will be so adjusted and employed as to become the most beau- 
tiful as ornament, and the most efficient in use. Then the 
entire being, with all its possessions, will show the difference 
between the worship of Jupiter and of Jesus. 
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Memorr oF Sirk WiiiiaAm Hamiiton, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By John Veitch, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1869. Pp. 458. 


To the teacher and student of philosophy, this biography is a great and 
choice boon. The volume is a noble one in type, paper, style; and the fine 
portrait of one of the handsomest of manly faces with which it opens — 
striking for beauty of eye and chiselling of feature — befits the book and 
its theme. It is a minute, circumstantial, and elaborate memoir, picturing 
with all possible detail the life of the great logician and psychologist. 

We are disposed to make but one criticism on the handling of the subject. 
What is said of Sir William’s immense and varied and exact erudition is 
unquestionably true. He was a marvelous example of the combination — 
by no means a common one, even among men of his rank in the world 
of letters— of great learning with the acutest philosophical acumen. But 
the impression of his lore in the mind of his biographer is such that he 
ever and anon asserts it, in varied phrase without illustration. Our 
lamented Prof. B. B. Edwards visited him in 1845, and makes the following 
note of it: ‘“‘In company with Mr. Dunlap, I took tea and spent four or 
five hours at Sir William Hamilton’s, in astonishment all the while at the 
vastness and accuracy of his knowledge.” That knowledge must have 
been vast indeed which produced “astonishment” in one who has been 
well called “ a student by nature,” who was himself acquainted with ten or 
more different languages, who wrote or edited forty-three volumes, and 
who, besides holding conversations at his family meals in German, French 
and Latin, “always seemed to have the latest news from the British 
Parliament and the German Diet, from our National Congress and State 
Legislature, and the metropolis of his native commonwealth.” But if Prof. 
Edwards had written this Memoir, it would have contained more proofs 
of the learned investigations of its subject, and fewer of the writer's 
repeated judgments of them. 

Sik WittiAm HaMILTon was born Nov. 8, 1788, and died May 6, 1856, 
at the age of sixty-eight. It is a very good account of his life which is 
phrased thus in the legend on his tombstone in St. John’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh: “ His aim was, by a pure philosophy, to teach that now we see 
through a glass darkly, now we know in part; his hope that, in the life to 
come, he should see face to face, and know even as also he is known.” He 
used to say: “ Cousin thinks my system one of skepticism; but it is only 
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skeptical as disclaiming omniscience.” The elevation of his aims is disclosed 
in his well-known motte: “ On earth there is nothing great but man; in 
man there is nothing great but mind.” He was born in a college at 
Glasgow, the son of a Professor of Anatomy and Botany, and a physician. 
To this last fact, perhaps, the more famous son owed his predilection for 
medicine, which he studied with a view to the practice at Oxford, and one 
winter at Edinburgh, abandoning it at the age of twenty-three for law, 
His law studies were pursued at Brompton, and at his mother’s country- 
house in Lanarkshire. In both cases privately we infer, though after he 
was admitted to the bar in 1813, at the age of twenty-eight, he attended a 
law class at Edinburgh in the University. His previous line of study had 
been philosophical and physiological; but he pursued the law with the 
sume exhaustive thoroughness, as his extended researches into his own 
rights as “ Baronet of Preston and Fingalton” —a title long vacant — and 
into various legal questions connected with the church, fully showed. 
“Certain papers of his on fishery cases were regarded as remarkable.” 
“ He acquired a very thorough acquaintance with civil law. His opinion 
in antiquarian and genealogical cases was highly thought of, and he was well 
versed on the subject of teinds” (tithes in Scotland for the support of kirk 
incumbents). He was made Solicitor of Teinds in 1832, after he had turned 
again from law to logic and metaphysics. But the law was always sub- 
ordinate with him to learning. “ His name came to be associated more 
with researches in the Advocates’ Library than with practice in the courts.” 
“ The study of the technicalities and minutizx necessary to direct and suc- 
cessful practice was distasteful to him.” 

Sixteen years intervened between his unsuccessful candidacy for the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy, as successor to Dugald Stewart, and 
Dr. Thomas Brown (1820) and the opening of his real career as Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics (1836). Meanwhile he delivered his courses of 
lectures on history, of which an honorable account is given, and of which 
Prof. Wilson said: “The most distinguished students of the University 
spoke with enthusiasm of the sagacity, learning, eloquence and philosophi- 
“al spirit of those lectures.” That such a man as Wilson could be preferred 
for Dugald Stewart’s chair shows how low was then the Scottish estimate 
of real learning and philosophical genius. It was his first paper in the 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1829, on the “ Philosophy of the Unconditivned, 
in reference to Cousin’s Doctrine of the Infinito- Absolute,” and the splendid 
series of profound discussions which followed it,—some of them hardly 
intelligible to, not at all appreciated by the readers of the Review,—which 
decided his career and his fame. 

The letters of M. Cousin given in this volume, the reminiscences of Dr. 
John Cairns, of Berwick, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, Thomas Carlyle, Prof. T. 
8. Baynes, DeQuincey, George Moir, Dr. Von Scheel, Mrs. Hamilton Gray, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Mr. Macvey Napier, Prof. Noah Porter, with the tes 
timony of Deans Stanley and Johnson, Rev. F. D. Maurice, and the mem- 
oranda of Lady Hamilton and his daughter, impress one with the multifa- 
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riousness and immensity of his learning.* Cousin said of him in one of his 
letters: “Sir William Hamilton knows all systems (of philosophy), ancient 
and modern, and he examines them by the criticism of the Scottish intellect. 
His independence is equal to his knowledge. He is, above all, eminent in 
logic.’ He spoke of him as the “ sole representative in Europe ” of Scotch 
metaphysics and erudition. Dr. Von Scheel said of him: “ His reading is 
immense, for he has considered no branch of science foreign to his pursuits, 
and his memory is admirable. He undoubtedly is one of the first classical 
scholars living in Great Britain, and one of the few who, in Germany, 
would be considered as eminent ones. He is perfectly well acquainted with 
all that is best and most solid in our (German) literature, and in particular 
with our most eminent philosophers. He perhaps is the only Briton who 
an claim any acquaintance with them all.” Examples of his out-of-the- 
way learning in German bibliography, in modern Latin poetry, in ecclesi- 
astical history, in the text of the Fathers, and the Councils, in Greek and 
Latin grammar, in political science, in medieval literature, in physical 
science, in the hisiory of psychology, and logic, and university education, 
in biography, and Ana, in lexicography, abounded in his writings, his con- 


- versation, and his common-place books. From the great Jibraries he took 


books which no one else read, undisturbed since his death. Forgotten 
scholars, schoolmen, controversialists, seemed to attract him with a peculiar 
literary affection. His article on the “ Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,” is 
an illustration. Besides his lives and edited works of Reid and Stewart, he 
made diversified and voluminous preparations for a biography of Luther, 
with critical, theological, historical and controversial accompaniments, 
immense in plan, judging from the titles preserved in “ thirty separate 
parcels of papers.”” He was a learned theologian, and used to say in jest 
that he “ was perhaps the only layman in Europe that could pretend to the 
title of Reverend,” the ancient University of Leyden having offered and 
conferred upon him the honor of Doctor of Divinity. 

One of the refreshing things about this Memoir is the glimpses 
it gives us of the elasticity and mirthfulness of his temperament. His 
robust, irrepressible, boyish sportiveness lasted him through life, as it is well 
for such a quality in a great thinker, worker and teacher to do! He had 
healthy animal spirits, and a rational, even philosophical love of fun. To 
one who attended Latin and Greek classes in a Scotch University, at the 
age of twelve, that was a valuable idiosyncracy. A “cheerfully-serious 
human face,” Mr. Carlyle says he had, a deep-set voice, a commanding 
intellectual dignity, a wondrous insight into subtle and unworldiy specula- 
tions struck every pupil and friend; great gentleness, simplicity, and unaf- 
fected directness of manner; yet keen in his relish of a practical or verbal 

* One brief note of M. Cousin is deserving quotation in full: 


“7 Décembre, 1847. 

“Nous sommes ici dans la plus vive admiration de votre édition de Reid. Exactitude, 
Sagacité, profondeur, tout y est. Aussi nous soupirons aprés la fin de ce grand travail qui 
mériterait vos préférences. Le monument qui vous élevez A Reid portera A jamais votre 
nom. Je connais votre prédilection pour la logique. Mais passez-moi la micnue pour la 
Psychologie.” 
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joke, or a comic incident, fond of repeating bits of bathos, subject to uncon- 
trollable laughter, even in his lecture-room, and prone to garnish with swift 
drawings of grotesque faces, which he intensely enjoyed, the MSS. of his 
profoundest and most abstract writings. The “Causes Célébres,” fairy 
tales, and stories of the Radcliffe type, were favorite reading for recreation. 

Of children and of domestic animals he was singularly fond. The people 
learned to enjoy and love the great scholar and metaphysician when they 
knew him. His conjugal and domestic life had a beauty and sweetness which 
the reserve of a formal and stately Memoir can by no means conceal, His let- 
ters to his son are charmingly heartfelt writing. He seldom spoke of him 
when absent without tears. “ He might be to others,” wrote his devoted 
daughter, “a great and learned man—to us he was but our dear, affectionate 
father, whose position and fame in the world we only understood so far as to 
make us proud of him, and value the more his kindness to us. There was in 
him a tenderness which enhanced his even slight words and acts of affection.” 
After reading this, one looks back to the exquisitely cut and noble counte- 
nance facing the title-page, with a warm and softened feeling, with a gentle 
and moving reverence, which a life so high and superb in the domain of 
thought is commonly supposed to check. 

And we can not forbear to quote here what is said of the beautiful 
character, God mated to his, in his home. She was his mother’s niece, 
Miss Janet Marshall, and lived in her family a number of years while he 
was almost a “ briefless barrister,” and an uncompensated professor of his- 
tory, before marriage seems to have occurred to either party. His mother, 
a stately, strong-charactered, somewhat severe, but loving Scotch gentle- 
woman, died in 1829, in his 41st year, and two years afterward her place 
was filled by Lady Hamilton. “ Filled,” indeed! for besides all that her 
counsels, womanly tact and practical home management (“ for the details of 
which he lacked patience and capacity ’’) did for him, she had extraordinary 
power fur keeping him up to what he had to do, and a practical force and 
impulse, along with great endurance of labor, which made her invaluable. 
From the first she copied every writing of importance, ‘in the true spirit 
of love and devotion,” his constant amanuensis, and “the number of pages 
in her hand-writing—filled with abstruse metaphysical matter, original and 
quoted, and bristling with propositional and syllogistic formule—tbat are 
still preserved, is perfectly marvelous.” In 1844 he was suddenly pros- 
trated by paralysis, and yet still continued to work on with no abatement 
of intellectual power, though the athletic physical frame had become a 
wreck; dictating to others, or writing with his left hand, sending his chil- 
dren for needed books, depending upon them often to read to him, and 
assisted in his daily ascent of the steps to his class-room. He rode in the 
country in a little wheel chair drawn by his sons. For twelve years, all 
years of decline, his cheerful and resolute wife alleviated his sufferings and 
supported his helplessness. ‘‘ She became well nigh all to him ;” she gave 
him “ the most devoted love and care which it:was in the nature of a woman 
and a wife to bestow.” “She made it the business of her life to wait upon 
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him and tend him, and by every means in her power to promote his com- 
fort and ease. Except to consult and acquaint him with everything that 
went on, she never let him be troubled with matters that her sound sense 
and general faculty for business enabled her to manage instead of him. She 
was so cheerful and buoyant of spirit that her presence was a brightening, 
quickening influence. When he was depressed or put out and annoyed, 
she often did him good with a little playfulness. She understood his ner- 
vous irritability, and never minded it. More and more, as years went on, 
and his strength declined, and illness again attacked him, did he lean upon 
her and seek to have her constantly beside him, and with ever increasing 
care and assiduity did she to the last moment fulfill her life’s labor of love,— 
to smooth and cheer and remove all outward hindrances from the path of 
her husband ; feeling, when she could no longer do this, that her occupation 
was gone. She had the only reward for which she cared, in the one life 
which she and her husband in their several spheres lived, in the perfect 
confidence which he reposed in her, in the depth of his affection and appre- 
ciation. Those who knew them both will not be slow to believe that with- 
out her he would never have done what he did.” All true men will elevate 
Lady Hamilton to a niche of honor beside the wives of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and his own formidable, though less learned and profound antagonist, 
Stuart Mill. 

In a notice like this of a great life, we can not go into questions of 
opinion, or even give the restricted attention allowed them by his biog- 
rapher.* Touching his religious beliefs and relations, however, we must 
adda word. His pupil, Dr. Cairns, in a letter to him eight years before 
his death_—a letter which is a model of delicate respect and Christian solici- 
tude—expressed the fervent wish “ that his honored master were one with 
himself in the exercise of the convictions and the enjoyment of the com- 
forts of living Christianity.” Sir William, in reply, simply expressed the 
wish for “ the promised aid of God.” Prof. Veitch tells us no more than 
this, that toward the close of life, “an increasing feeling of that mysterious 
side of things,” which his philosophy characteristically recognized, and a 
greater sense of “the suggestions of our natural faith regarding what is 
beyond all that we definitely know.” The simplicity and unselfishness of 
his devotion to truth, are unquestionable; his noble elevation above all 
sordid motives and self-seeking is clear ; and it is certain that the objections 
made in his early life to his elevation to a professorship on the score of a 
skeptical tendency were untenable at any time. And it is equally certain 
that there is no reason in his views of the conflict between Protestantism 
snd Romanhism, or of ecclesiastical and controversial questions in Scotland, 
or of theological points at large, why the wish which every Christian phil- 
osopher must share with Dr. Cairns might not be satisfied. It would be 


*The Memoir is specially rich in intellectual and professorial processes. No chapter of 
recent literary history is of greater interest than the concluding chapter: “* Reading, Com- 
mon-Place Book, and Library.” The book contains much also that is more than the story 
of a life; it abounds in matter appertaining to a celebrated authorship. Will not some 
American publisher re-issue it? 
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much—how much !—to find that magnificent mind bowing in fervent fealty 
to God the Father, melting in devout and trustful love to Christ the Son, 
and honoring joyfully the bright and solemn guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
It would be beautiful to recognize him among the great pronounced Chris- 
tians of history. One is sorrowful for the lack of evidence in this ample 
and otherwise noble biography. In two letters to his son are the following 
expressions: “ Be certain that an anxiety on your part to perform all the 
duties which Providence may make incumbent on you, is the way to gain 
the favor of God and man.” “I trust He will take you into His holy keep- 
ing, and that you may always fulfill all the duties which are now incum- 
bent on you to perform. His blessing, you may be sure, will accompany 
you in this, and 1 need not remind you that the chief duty which a man 
has upon earth is his duty to God.” Our reverence for the man, our long- 
ing to see the highest powers and results of pure thought wedded to what 
is richer and nobler and more precious than itself, makes us feel the disap- 
pointment of discovering but little more than this. Two disclosures of 
religious feeling, however, remain. To the same son Lady Hamilton wrote 
two or three weeks before his father’s death: “We have been reading a 
deeply interesting memoir of an officer who was killed last spring in the 
Crimea, as truly pious as he was brave, and the latter years of whose life 
were spent inthe most zealous efforts to do good to all who came within 
his influence [Captain Hedley Vicars]. * * Your papa has been much 
interested in it, and as we read it to him many times the tears were running 
down his cheeks.” His biographer, who is very reticent touching any 
religious experience, closes his account of his end with this sentence: “In 
the one hour of consciousness that preceded the close, he found expression 
for his feelings in these words: ‘ Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.’” 
With more meaning, it may be, than one of the greatest of Americans in 
like circumstances of solemnity and moment could have given them, these 
ancient words of supporting faith were used by this wondrous Scotch 
thinker and teacher, living a life so lofty and pure, so removed from com- 
mon errors, and so profoundly related to the future of truth. 


Sr. Paut’s EpistLE To THE GALATIANS. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Dissertations. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. 1870. 


Mr. Draper has done a good service in giving this valuable commentary 
to American scholars at about half the cost of the English edition. This 
work aims to be, and in some respects is, more complete than any other 
treatise upon the Epistle in the English language. Great labor and learning 
are expended upon collateral discussions. Indeed, the commentary on the 
text forms the smaller part of the volume, invested as it is with elaborate 
dissertations and detached notes, before and after and between. The author 
discusses the Galatian people in their history, geography and character ; the 
churches of Galatia, including the Apostle’s relations to them ; the date of 
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the Epistle, which he assigns to the winter or spring of A. D. 57-8, and to 
Achaia or Macedonia; its character and contents carefully analyzed ; and its 
genuineness, which being unquestioned even by the Tiibingen school, needs 
little defense. In the detached notes he considers St. Paul’s sojourn in 
Arabia, which he supposes to have been in the Sinaitic peninsula; his first 
visit to Jerusalem, showing the harmony of Luke and Paul; the name and 
office of an Apostle, not altogether encouraging to a strictly apostolic suc- 
cession ; the later visit of Paul to Jerusalem; the patristic accounts of the 
contention at Antioch; the interpretation of Deut. xxi, 23; the words 
denoting faith (he understands z/ere¢ to denote first and chiefly the subjective 
trust, sometimes, at least, the object of faith, 7. e., the Gospel, and even the 
embodiment of faith, the church); the faith of Abraham (embracing a 
comparison of Paul and James); the infirmity in the flesh—some bodily 
ailment connected with pain, humiliating, recognizable, attended with per- 
manent effects, recurring—which is compared with the disease of King 
Alfred, while any reference to the sight is very positively and wisely rejected ; 
the variuos readings, and the meaning of Hagar, iv, 25; Philo’s allegory of 
Hagar and Sarah. A list of patristic commentaries is followed by several 
dissertations: “Were the Galatians Celtsor Teutons?”’ Answer, Teutons. 
“The brethren of the Lord,” whom the writer regards as sons of Joseph 
by a former wife—in our opinion against the clear aspect of the Scriptures, 
and without valid evidence, “St. Paul and the three;” a long and able 
discussion in refutation of the theories of the Tubingen school. 

These topics indicate the breadth of discussion to be found in this mono- 
gram. They are handled in general with learning and robust reasoning. 

The commentary proper has some excellent qualities. 1. It is compact and 
direct. A good specimen is seen in his method with that famous passage, 
ch. iii, 20. Instéad of discussing any of the immense number of unsatisfac- 
tory interpretations, he simply proceeds thus: ‘“ ‘ Now, a mediator is not of 
one.’ The very idea of mediation supposes two persons, at least, between 
whom the mediation is carried on. The law, then, is of the nature of a 
compact between two parties, God on the one hand and the Jewish people 
on the other. It is only valid so long as both parties fulfil the terms of the 
compact. It is therefore contingent, and not absolute. ‘ But God (the 
giver of the promise) is one.’ Unlike the law, the promise is absolute and 
unconditional. It depends on the sole decree of God. There are not two 
contracting parties. There is nothing like the nature of a stipwlation. The 
giver is everything, the recipient nothing. Thus the primary sense of 
‘one’ here is numerical. The further idea of unchangeableness may 
perhaps be suggested, but if so, it is rather accidental than inherent.” A 
sound interpretation well put. It is one of the best specimens. (2.) The 
commentary is learned without display. It bears marks throughout of wide 
and scholarly research held in strict subordination to the purpose of expo- 
sition. All theories except those which d-serve a consideration are left out 
of the account. Perhaps the collateral dissertations might have been simi- 
larly compressed. 3. It is independent. Few commentaries bear more 
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clearly the tokens of freedom from constraint. The author apparently does 
not swerve from his course either to agree with or differ from any other 
writer. He decides for himself upon the text, after a revision by Westcott 
for his use. We fully sympathize with his remark concerning Tischendorf; 
“Of the services of Tischendorf, in collecting and publishing materials, it is 
impossible to speak too highly ; but his actual text is the least important 
and least satisfactory part of his work.” This, we think, is as true of his 
eighth as of his seventh edition, concerning which it was uttered. In expo- 
sition the author often differs from Ellicott and Alford, his recent English 
predecessors, and frequently to improve upon them. 4. And this leads us 
to say that it is largely marked by a manly insight. He reaches his results 
less by that process of exclusion which so characterizes Ellicott, and more 
by a direct apprehension; and he often holds them, perhaps, with more of 
an instinctive certainty than Alford. Thus he clearly recognizes, what the 
New Testament commentators are apt to overlook, that the Old Testament 
assigns 430 years to the abode in Egypt. In ch. ii, 11, he dispatches 
Kareyvwopévos thus: “Not ‘reprehensible,’ but ‘condemned.’ His con- 
duct carried its own condemnation with it, as St. Paul shows, v. 15 seq. 
Compare Rom. xiv, 23, John iii, 18. The condemnation spoken of is not 
the verdict of the bystanders, but the verdict of the act itself.” On 
mydtxacs ypdppasw (vi, 11), he says: “The boldness of the handwriting 
answers to the force of the Apostle’s convictions.” 5. It is spiritual and 
evangelical. The author treats the arguments concerning “seed” and 
“seeds” with appreciative reverence, and fully recognizes the symbolical 
relations of the New Testament to the Old; and other things in like manner. 

This commentary is a very valuable aid to the proper understanding of 
this important Epistle. But lest our readers should, from our remarks, 
expect too much, we will add that the student will miss some things. 1. The 
history of the interpretations. The writer probably assumes the possession 
of other works containing this knowledge. As matter of fact, a condensed 
history of interpretations, like a history of doctrines, is often the most 
direct guide to the truth. De Wette’s admirable summary, “ nicht. ..nicht 
..-aber,” was one of the most valuable services ever rendered to interpre- 
tation. 2. In many cases, sufficient indication of processes. In some 
instances the practical worth of the result would be increased by a fuller 
view of the grounds on which it rests. 3. A further evolution of the 
truths and principles involved in the text. While we have no right to 
expect a scholarly exposition to enter upon the practical observations 
which have made Barnes’ Notes so popular, nor to load itself down with 
the mass of fragmentary ethics and devout reflections which lies undigested 
in the Lange series; yet it would be wholly within its province, e. g., to 
avail itself of that fundamental passage, ch. v, 19, to point out distinctly 
what Paul means by “ the flesh.” Nor would it be aside from the function 
of an interpreter to indicate in a phrase or a sentence in what sense 
Paul means that “all law is fulfilled in one word,” or maxim (v. 14). 
The student whose helps are few will miss this kind of assistance, even to 
the extent that it is rendered in Alford. 
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THe Stopent’s HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. By Rev. 

Thomas Clark, A.M. London; 1862. Pp. 335. 

From a rather careful examination this seems just the book needed in 
our preparatory schools and colleges, and may be read with profit by any 
person who wishes to have, at least, a general idea of all the great subjects 
of thought at the present day. There is no lack of Comparative Grammars 
more extensive and learned, by Bopp, Schleicher and others, but they are 
mostly in German and quite costly. Besides, they go so much into detail, 
as to bewilder and dishearten the young student. As it seems to us, our 
author has hit the golden mean between too much and too little. He 
begins—as he ought—with a general survey of the Indo European lan- 
guages. Then the alphabets are presented; the sounds classified and 
described. Next follows the discussion of roots and stems, succeeded by 
the formation of the cases of the nouns, the comparison of adjectives, 
numerals, pronouns, the verb in all its parts, derivation and composition, 
and, finally, indeclinable words. We have not space for a minute criticism, 
but we will say that the author has made use of the best and latest investi- 
gations in Comparative Grammar, and has, on the whole, succeeded well in 
his task. We venture to affirm that many a “learned” professor in our 
colleges will find in this little book much that will stimulate him to obser- 
vation and thought, and will assist him to revive the “dead” languages and 
make the study for his pupils no longer dry and unfruitful, but a source of 
ever-increasing pleasure and profit. , 

There is lurking in the minds of our best educators and scholars a feeling 
that classical study, as at present conducted, does not yield the fruit that 
ought fairly to be expected. Not to go over the whole ground, let us see 
how the matter stands. When a boy is to be fitted for college, he is set at 
once to learning paradigms in the Latin or Greek grammar. With slow 
and painful effort he commits to memory a long list of terminations—to 
him so many meaningless letters. For aught he can guess, and for aught 
his teacher can tell him, any one of them might, with equal fitness, be used 
for each and all the rest. If he isa little more curious than the average, 
and imagines why, e. g., m is used to indicate the first person of verbs rather 
than s or ¢, he is told that “it was a way the ancients bad”—and that is all. 
In college his fate is hardly better. He goes through the usual list of Greek 
and Latiu authors—in equo, perhaps—finds something to admire in their 
style and sentiments, laughs at the strange and meaningless fables of the 
gods, and graduates a “liberally educated” young man, having received, 
forsooth, all the intellectual stimulus which classical study is capable of 
imparting. Alas! not so. He has learned nothing of the curious contri- 
vance by which distinct words were pressed into the service of nouns and 
verbs to express number and person and case. He has heard of languages 
akin to, but more ancient in form than the Greek, but can not tell when or 
where they were spoken. His greatest feats in etymology are to derive 
Latin words from Greek, and Greek words from—Hebrew! Comparative 
mythology has not disclosed to him the meaning of ancient fables, showing, 
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often in a most touching manner, though under a strange guise, the intense 
yearning of the primitive children of men for aid and comfort from the 
Divine Father, This is not a fancy sketch. Many a man who talks so 
glibly about the “ New Education,” could sit for the picture. Where is the 
difficulty? We answer in a word, the ancient languages are not generally 
taught scientifically. The trouble is in incompetent instructors and unsuit- 
able text books. No one should teach Latin or Greek, who knows nothing 
but Latin or Greek. .He should be able to give the pupil the results of the 
latest researches in the Science of Language—in due order and degree, of 
course—and, finally, the student should be directed to good books on Com- 
parative Grammar and Mythology. 


Soncs ror THE New Lire; Designed for Public, Social and Private 
Christian Uses, Edited by Rev. Darius E. Joues, Chicago: Root & 
Cady. 

The Songs for the New Life, by the Rev. Darius E. Jones, is the result of 
an earnest attempt to make a hymn and tune book worthy of a high and 
permanent place in our religious economy. Its title happily expresses its 
design. Mr. Jones brought to the task a warm Christian heart, a mature 
judgment, and no little experience in this line of effort. His “ Temple 
Melodies,” published many years ago, was not only one of the earliest 
hymn and tune books, but was generally regarded as one of the best. We 
judge, however, that the work before us has been much more carefully and 
elaborately prepared. In the difficult matter of selecting the hymns to be 
included in it, the expedient of obtaining the separate opinions of a large 
number of eminent Christian pastors was a happy thought. With this 
aid, and his own discriminating taste, he has certainly given us a book 
which, for one so moderate in size, contains an extraordinary proportion of 
the very choicest hymns. 

The number of hymns in the volume is seven hundred and seventy-eight. 
This is a number suflicient to allow a good variety, and to furnish an appro- 
priate hymn for all the ordinary occasions of public and social worship. 
The two extremes of making a volume so small as to be meagre, or so large 
as to be both cumbrous and expensive, have been avoided in this collection; 
and any congregation using it will, for a moderate price, have nearly all 
the hymns they would be likely on any occasion to require. It will be 
found, too, that the book is rich in those hymns that will be most likely to 
be chosen in the seasons when faith and love are most enkindled and the 
Christian heart desires to express itself in glowing words, or when the times 
of refreshing come from the presence of the Lord. There are not a few 
hymns which, in conception and lyrical structure, are excellently fitted for 
use when «audiences are largely composed of awakened and inquiring, or 
newly-converted persons. It is a book to be enjoyed, in other words, in 4 
warm Christian atmosphere. 

Not having had opportunities of hearing, to any great extent, as here 
arranged, the music to which the hymns included in this volume are 
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adapted, we can not speak so confidently in relation to this. We have, 
however, been struck in looking over the book with the large number and 
variety of tunes which have become universally popular, and which bear 
the names of the best composers. Mr. Jones’ acknowledged correctness of 
musical taste, and the reputation which many of his own compositions have 
acquired, may, we suppose, be safely taken as a guaranty of the general 
excellence of this part of the work. In the matter of marrying hymns to 
tunes, we incline to think that he has peculiar taste and skill. He enters 
himself so fully into the spirit and meaning of hymns that he can hardly 
fail to judge correctly as to the style of musical utterance they require. 

On the whole, we regard this book as one of the best offered to the 
churches, There is, of course, no such thing attained, as yet, as a perfect 
hymn and tune book. But such a manual.as this must satisfy a reasonable 
expectation, and must help to elevate the popular taste wherever it may be 
used. We hope that the author may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the worship of very many churches and religious assemblies has been made 
richer and more satisfactory as the result of his careful labors, and that 
many have found, in the private use of his book, the new life quickened and 
invigorated by its songs. 


Snort StupIES ON GREAT SuBsEcTs. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 

New York: Scribner & Co. Pp. 534. 

How this shrewd book has been overlooked so long among others on our 
“Table” passes comprehension. The last of the British historians here 
shows how simply, tersely, plainly, and incisively a highly cultivated man 
can write. The articles that touch on religious subjects are the least satis- 
factory, disclosing a mind unsatisfied itself on some of the deepest vital 
questions. A certain bitterness against evangelical religion, orthodoxy, 
Calvinism, betrays itself here and there. The ethical portions are pure and 
admirable, and whenever Mr. Froude touches on utilitarianism his views 
are high and noble. His hammer falls heavily and often on that subtle and 
pestilent moral heresy. He has a sharp and searching perception that 
Christianity appeals to something better in man than desire of happiness; 
and yet he is manifestly unable to see the peculiar and consistent use it 
makes of “rewards and punishments,” against which he cherishes a blind 
dislike. Very similar is his lack of appreciation of theologians— his one- 
sided and sweeping censures of that whole class of scholars discloses a sin- 
gular lack of culture, There is an occasional slip in the logical connection 
of thought which betrays the odium theologicum as plainly as does his nick- 
naming ancient errors “ Calvinism.” For example, the statements of gen- 
eral human sinfulness in the book of Job are somewhat intemperately 
pronounced a “ degrading confession ” and “a lie,” because the individual 
Job was not guilty of the kind or degree of iniquity his three friends sus- 
pected. In disputing Mr. Buckle’s view of law in human action, he says: 
“It is in this marvelous power of men to do wrong — wrong or right, as it 
lies somehow with ourselves to choose—that the impossibility stands of 
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forming scientific calculations of what men will do before the fact (7. ¢., the 
impossibility of law). * * If men were consistently selfish you might 
analyze their motives; if they were consistently noble,” etc. Plainly, the 
power of doing wrong is here confounded with the fact of doing wrong; the 
power, in men who never did wrong, would not int rfere a whit with 
“ scientific calculations” of human action. The author, too, in his passion- 
ate denial of the orthodox doctrine of depravity makes an amazing logical 
miss of the fact which so stumbles him, that moral progress is merely an indi. 
vidual fact, and each man and generation has to fight the battle with 
selfishness over again. His “ Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological 
Difficulties,” is a plea, in fact, against a church creed “ by Law Estas- 
LISHED,” which, as every body knows, is the prolific parent in England, 
both of “ theological difficulties” and of the incessant “ discussion” of them. 
The argument against politically-enacted creeds is clear enough and easy 
enough, but to get rid of them is by no means to get rid of theological diffi- 
culties, nor are the two things one, as the writer seems to take for granted, 
Nor should we ever be quit of difficulties if Christian truth entirely 
changed from age to age, as he maintains. This article, and that on 
“Criticism and the Gospel History,” are simply statements of his disbelief 
in miracles and the supernatural in the Scriptures. Like others of his way 
of thinking, he glorifies doubt — respecting the Bible. Yet he pleads for a 
charitable treatment of “ The Lives of the Saints!” And his canons of his- 
torical belief seem to be such as these : “ Human testimony knows nothing 
of ‘ absolute certainty.’” “It appears as if men could not relate facts pre- 
cisely as they saw or as they heard them.” “The address of history is less 
to the understanding than to the higher emotions.” He rejects any “ Sci- 
ence of History.” 

The historical papers in this volume —“ Times of Erasmus and Luther,” 
“Influence of the Reformation upon Scottish Character,” “ Dissolution of 
the Monasteries,” “ England’s Forgotten Worthies”— are fresh, crisp, elastic 
in style, and most interesting in treatment. “Spinoza” is a philosophical 
theme, and “ Homer” a poetical and critical one, handled with great skill, 
“The Book of Job” opens the fundamental question of theoretical ethics; 
“The Philosophy of Catholicism” briefly characterizes the elements of 
asceticism ; and “ Representative Men” discusses ideals of life. The lighter 
papers of the volume are deftly done, and do not disprove its title of 
“ Studies on Great Subjects.” They are charmingly written. 

It is a problem how a man, unsettled as to facts and principles like 
Froude, could have been impelled to work out such a history of England a 
he has written. The skill is evident, but the purpose ? 


History or THE GREAT REFORMATION IN Europe. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, D.D. Complete in one volume, with many I!lustrations and 
Maps. Pp. 1015. Philadelphia: Wm. Flint & Co. Chicago: Wm. 
Hannaford & Co. Price $5. Sold by subscription only. 

Merle D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation is too well known to nced 
any new commendations. It was the labor of twenty-five years, and from 
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the appearance of the first volume gained its position, and almost made a 
sensation, It is graphic, elaborate and honest. It covers a period of his- 
tory of the highest interest, religiously and politically. It is full of incident 
and instruction. It attained a wide popularity in the start, and still holds 
the field of the Reformation without a rival in the general favor. It proved 
to be somewhat protracted and expensive, especially when to the original 
five volumes there were added four volumes on the times of Calvin. This 
last portion (the history of Calvin’s times) has been judiciously abridged, 
perhaps one half, the previous portion of the work remaining intact; and 
the whole is now published in one large octavo. Three small maps add to 
the intelligibleness of the history. The print is clear and of fair size. The 
fifty or sixty wood-cuts may be left out of the account, As this portion of 
history is second in interest and importauce to no other period since the 
times of the Apostles, the publication of this standard work in economical 
and respectable form is a great convenience to ministers and laymen of 
limited purses — of whom, we fear, there are some still left. 


Zetu’s PopuLAR EncycLopepiaA; a Universal Dictionary of rg 
Biography, Geography, Science, Art and Language. Edited by L. 
Colange, D.D. Assisted by eminent Scientific and Literary Gentlemen. 
Brought down to the Present, Time, and Illu-trated with over 2,000 
Engravings. 2 vols., large royal 4to. Philadelphia. 1870-1. Sold by 
W. H. Corwin, 117 S. Clark st., Chicago. W. C. Simmons, Agent. 

The title of this work sufficiently sets forth its aim. It is designed to be 

a book of reference, comprehensive, compact and trustworthy. So far as 

we can judge, the plan is well executed; and the work will meet the wants 

of a great many men, laymen and ministers, who can not afford the various 
and costly sets of which this isan epitome. It has several advantages. 1. It 
brings down its statements to the present time. Its statistics are of 1869 and 

1870, and all its articles purport to have been prepared within two years. 

2. It gathers a great variety of information, and, so far as it goes, is a substi- 

tute for various books of reference. Indeed, it is so convenient to use that 

many who have a very full literary apparatus will want ,this also. 3. It 
contains a great amount of information. Its fine type (not objectionable in 

a book of reference), and its singular condensation, give it a fullness far 

beyond what would be anticipated. A summary dispatching of some top- 

ies, and judicious expansion of others, greatly aids in this respect. Of very 
many words only the pronunciation and definition are given. It has been 
thoroughly sifted and compressed, 4. It is clear and definite in its presenta- 
tions. Its very condensation conduces to distinctness, and its numerous 
and neat illustrations appeal abundantly totheeye. Onopening at random 
to the words Mint, Missouri, Napoleon III., Naval Architecture, Moham- 
med, we find all the information, in very specific form, which we should 
want for any ordinary purpose. If we wished for more, we should look to 
special treatises, 5. It is comparatively cheap. This last point is a strong 
point. A man of very limited means gets a large amount for his money. 
On this account it will probably be purchased by numerous persons, who, 
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if they do not find everything in this one work, will regard it as an invalu- 
able addition to a small library. A man must consider both what he wants 
and what he is able to buy, and judge for himself. 


Tue Scripture Doctrine OF THE PERSON oF CHRIST; freely translated 
fiom the German of W. F. Gess, with many additions, By J. A. Reubelt, 
D.D., Prof-ssor in Indiana University, Bloomington, lud. Andover: 
1s7v. W.F. Draper. Pp. 456. 12mo. 

We are not sorry to see such a book as this thrown athwart our Ameri- 
can modes of thinkivg on this great subject. While holding the consub- 
stantialness and co-eternity of the Son with the Father, the central and 
governing idea of the volume is the eternal generation of the Son by the 
Father. The doctrine is traced through its relations and consequences, 
and an elaborate comparison of Scripture passages is gathered round it. 
The Scripture-citing character of the discussion is quite noticeable, and its 
ti.ougbtfulness and suggestiveness are quite stimulating. However firmly 
we may bold a different view, it is well to know what can be said for this, 
Those who hold the doctrine of eternal generation will here find a valuable 
aid in divesting their view of its customary crudeness, and sublimating, as 
fur as may be, the inherent contradiction that lies in the two words. We 
are content with that view of the phrase, “ only-begotten Son,” which 
regards it as setting forth by a human relationship (as usual,) everywhere 
significant, but especially so to a Jew, the unity of nature, possession, pur- 
pose, interest, and sympathy which characterize the Father and the Son. 
The volume lucks the English sharpness of statement, and is marked by an 
odd notion of literary proprietorship, whereby the trans!ator sometimes 
modifies the text to express his own views, when they differ from the 
author’s, 


Tue THEoLoGy or CuHrist, from his own words. By Joseph P. Thomp- 
son. New York. 1871. C. Scribner &Co. Chicago: W. G. Holmes. 
Pp. 295. 12mo. 

Years ago— perhaps half a century — Dr. Emmons delivered a very tell- 
ing discourse on “Christ a Sentimental Preacher,” that is, a preacher of 
great sentiments or doctrines. He showed that all the chief doctrines 
which were expanded in the Epistles were definitely propouaded by the 
Saviour himself. It is the same idea which Dr. Thompson has fur more fully 
developed in this work. He makes a vigorous protest against the folly 
which would bave “ preaching Corist” exclude the presentation of Chris- 
tian truth or theology, and an effective exhibition of the great traths which 
Christ uttered in person. As an awakened moralist once said, “ Deliver 
me from the judgment of the Sermon on the Mount,” so the “ liberal Cbris- 
tian” may well pray, deliver me from the Theology of Christ, as here set 
forth. Though “the fruit of years of study,” the discussion wisely avoids 
all side issues and stereotyped phraseology, to deal directly and freshly with 
the great facts of religion as they lie in Christ’s utterances. It effectively 
supplements the numerous lives of Christ now pouring from the press, aud 
occupies a place by itself. 
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Memories OF Patmos; or, Some of the Great Words and Visions of the 
Apocalypse. By J. R. Macdoff, D.D. New York. 1871. Carter & 
Brothers. Chicago: W. G. Holmes. Pp. 352. 12mo. 

A series of thoughtful and devout meditations‘on portions of the Apoca- 
lypse. The author’s aim is not interpretation so much as spiritual 
edification. He therefore limits himself to parts of the book, and avoids 
unnecessary entanglement with the various methods of interpretation, 
while expres+ing his chief indebtedness to Alford. He singles out from its 
“passages of transcendent grandeur, beauty, and comfort” such as “ may 
with special edification be selected as themes for sacred meditation.” He 
justly characterizes the Apocalyps? as one of the most practical of books; 
and those who are familiar with his flowing, glowing style will rightly 
anticipate a rich spiritual feast. 


Tue LAws OF FERMENTATION, and the Wines of the Ancients. By Rev. 
William Patton, D.D. New York. 1871. National Temperauce Society. 
Pp. 129. 12mo. 

Advocating, as we do, total abstinence from intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage, and stringent laws to restrain the traffic, we honor the earnest 
purposes of the author of this little treatise. His aim is to show that in all 
cases in which the Scripture speaks approvingly or tolerantly of wine, it 
designates an unfermented liquid, while invariably condemuing the use of 
the fermented juice of the grape. The author deserves commendation, 
because, though so fully persuaded in his own mind, he uses no opprobrious 
ep'thets or insinuations aga'nst those temperance men — the vast majority— 
who do not accept his positions. If his ground were tenable, we should 
have a basis of procedure in a great question of public morals almost as sum- 
mary and as convenient as martial law. But as we long ago made up our 
minds to sacrifice our convenience even as reformers, to the truth of facts, 
we find ourselves obliged to rest our temperance princip!'es on a different 
line of argument, to us both evangelical and satisfactory. Still we 
think the argument of this volume will seem quite plausible to those who 
have not the means of sifting its statements, and who know little of the 
objections. He makes use mostly of material furnished by Dr. Lees, rein- 
forced by Rev. Dr. Nott, Mr. Delavan, and Prof. Stuart, with occasional 
additions of his own. The most noticeable of these additions is the argu- 
ment which would show that the climate of Palestine during vintage 
moaths was so hot that “the vinous fermentation can not proceed, but the 
acetous must directly commence.” (Pp. 18-22.) From which it would 
follow that there could have been no occasion in Palestine for the warnings 
against wine and wine-drinking which run through the Bible! But as we 
have no space nor disposition fully to criticise or review, we will not enter 
on details, 

We would mention, however, that this class of reasoners are already 
becoming left behind by the progress of reform. A writer in the “Con- 
gregationalist ” of February 2, 1870, seriously affirms that if Christ were 
now to institute the ordinance of tie Lord’s Supper in Boston “ he would 
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use tea!” The writer, however, would accommodate those who have a pre- 
dilection for the color of wine with colored sweetened water; yet he boldly 
affirms that “if men and ministers would but rise above a prejudice of 
their childhood, soon would the communion table give us the clear, spark- 
ling water, the most comprehensive and universal symbol in nature of 
God’s regenerating grace.” 


Licut at EveninG Time; a Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. 
Edited by John Stanford Holme, D.D. 1871. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 8vo.; pp. 352. 

A book beautifully printed, in large clear type, well suited to eyes that 
are growing dim through age. Its contents are brief scraps of Christian 
prose and poetry, selected from more than a hundred writers of ancient and 
modern times, in England and America, on account of their adaptedness to 
minister couusel and consolation to people in the decline of life. The 
selections are mostly of a didactic style, chaste and elegant. The book 
would have been better fitted for its purpose if more of simple narrative 
had been mingled, to teach and touch the soul by example. The twilight 
hour, though commonly of a dull and sombre hue, is often tinged with 
colors of brilliant beauty and glory, which make it the most charming hour 
of the day, We miss, here, a due proportion of that flashing, changiog 
light on the clouds, which God sends as a variety, at least, to cheer the 
evening time of life. Nevertheless, we doubt not many an aged one will 
draw support and comfort from these selections. As a gift-book for an aged 
friend, we know of nothing better. 


Tue Victory oF THE VANQUISHED; a Story of the First Century. By 
the Author of the “Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” New 
York: Dodd & Mead. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1871. 12mo.; 
pp. 520. 

The scenes of this story are laid in Rome and Antioch, during the reigns 
of the Emperors Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius. The tyranny of Tiberius 
over his subjects, and the jealous watch he kept lest bis ill-gotten gains 
should be snatched from him — the longing of the Romans for better days; 
and the firm belief of the Jews in their long-looked-for Messiah—while they 
despised and rejected Him who came, sent and attested of God —are well 
sketched. The chief object of the story is to illustrate the soothing and 
sustaining power of the new Christian faith in the case put, of a poor, 
crippled Roman girl, and then of a German captive. 

The book, though by no means equal in interest and power to that first 
issued by the author, which gives name to the series, yet contains much that is 
entertaining and instructive, and is well worth reading. 


QuEsTIONs ON Romans. By John A. Paine, M.D. 16mo; pp. 227. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph, No. 770 Broadway. 
An obvious theme is deduced from each verse in the Epistle, the whole 
amounting to four hundred and thirty-two, and to each theme a number of 
questions is added, and each question is more or less definitely answered by 
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reference to a passage of Scripture. The book is designed for Bible classes 
with a competent teacher to explain the references, where explanation is 
needed, and enlarge upon the questions. The themes state briefly the doc- 
trines and duties, and a great variety of topics suggested by the Epistle. 
It is an admirable form of making Scripture a commentary upon itself. 
The author, a layman, shows a clear head and patient thought in the pro- 
duction of a useful book. This is not the only method of studying the 
Romans, but, of its kind, a very good one. 


Tue Law or Love, AnD Love As A Law; or Christian Ethics) With 
an Appendix. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams 
College. Third edition. New York: Scribner & Co. 1871. Pp. 400. 
This third edition of a well-known book differs from former editions, »nd 

is larger by fifty-eight pages, besides a new preface of cight pages. Both 

the new preface, and the additional matter which is in the Appendix, have 
been occasioned by “the discussions to which it has given rise.” The 

Appendix contains two criticisms by Dr. McCosh, two replies by Dr. Hop- 

kins, Dr. McCosh’s “Summation of the Controversy,” and Dr. Hopkins’ 

“Conclusion” —all originally published, we believe, in the New York 

Observer. The points raised will be duly notice: d at another time, in an 

examination of ethical theories by one of the editors of this Revirw. 

The title of the book is now changed from “ Moral Science, Theoretical 
and Practical,” to “ Christian Ethics.” The new title is certainly more 
accurate than the old, yet it is not chosen for the same reason for which 
Dr. Wardlaw once selected it, viz: because the author’s work is simply to 
expound in detail the morality required by Christianity ; but because its 
generic principle, love, is claimed to be the same with that of Christianity. 
“Not that philosophy is to be received on the basis of revela'ion,” says 
Dr. Hopkins, in his new preface. “To be a philosephy. it must be received 
on the basis of reason. But if a revelation really from God teach, or imply, 
a philosophy, it must coincide with that taught by reason, and ought to be 
seen thus to coincide.” This was the aim, however, of Dr. Hopkins’ 
“Lectures on Moral Science.” The present work is denominated “ Christ- 
ian,” as that was not, because, being largely one of practical details, the 
coincidence - is intended to be constantly exhibited and in particulars. This 
volume takes as its starting-point the conclusion reached in the other. 

There are many things in Dr. Hopkins’ new preface which provoke 
remark, é.g., “The idea of right I accept —I believe in it is as obligatory 
from its relation to good.” Does he mean that the idea is obligatory from 
such arclation? The grammatical construction would favor this meaning, 
Or is the meaning, “I believe in” right “as obligatory from its relation to 
good.” But this implies that “right” and “related to good” are two 
distinct things, and that the union of the two— each being an independent, 
ultimate idea — creates obligation; neither of which Dr. H. holds, most 
certainly. He expressly says: “The choice of the good of all beings as 
the supreme end,” being “required,” “ obligation is affirmed at once, with- 
out the intervention of the idea of right, and with no place for it unless it 
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be regarded as synonymous with obligation,”— which it certainly is not by 
Dr. H,or anybody. Again: among the thirteen particulars, into which he 
digests his system (4s previously taught in his “ Lectures”) the second is 
this: “ Moral actioa is rational, as distinguished from instinctive action.” 
But the thirteenth is this: “ As preliminary to” rational action, we have 
“moral instincts,” ete. Is the action of these moral instincts itself moral, 
or not? If so, is it rationul? Again: “ The end which man ought to choose 
is indicated by his moral nature”— and, as this is “the good of all beings 
capable of good,” it is difficult to see why his rational nature, not moral, 
could not indicate it. Indeed the author implies this when he says that 
love, as the choice of this good, is “the voice of our moral nature made 
possible and rational by the rational apprehension of good.” He also 
implies it when he says that “the choice of this good as the supreme end” 
is virtue, “as obedience to moral law ; as the choice of good it is wisdom.” But 
wisdom is certainly the quality of a rational choice of god, though it be 
not moral. The author seems to have confounded the mere indication of 
the end in view with the affirmation that “men ought to choose” it. 
Directly after, he calls the choice of good “ virtue,” instead of ‘* wisdom,” 
us he had just defined it to be. That the same thing may be both wisdom 
and virtue is very true, but that wisdom and virtue are the same thing is 
quite another matter. Again he says: “Action that would naturally tend 
to promote this good is right action, and is obligatory from this tendency ;” 
and shortly after, “ Love can not be utilitarian;” but as love had been 
already defined as “the choice of this good as the supreme end,” and as 
love must be right action, and obligatory from its tendency to promote this 
good, which is universally recognized as utility, it is difficult to see why love, 
as here defined by Dr. H., is not precisely utilitarian! 

One chapter in the body of the book is re-written, by re-arrangement of 
paragraphs, the omission of a few sentences and the introduction of a few 
new ones. It is Chap. L, “Of Law in General.” The attempt in former 
editions to define Jaw “in its broadest sense,” ¢. ¢., generically, is here 
abandoned, and two specific or distinct senses are given instead (which 
evidently have nothing in common, i. ¢., no generic element), viz: “a uni- 
form fact,” and ‘*the rule in accordance with which the force acts that 
causes a uniform fact.” The distinction between law, as applied to things 
aud as applied to persoas, is now much better drawn ; in previous editious 
the former meaniog was really stretched over persons as well as things. 
Civil and moral law are distinguished, but the former is made to relate ouly 
to “the outward actions of men,” which ignores the many iustances ia 
which the intent must be shown in addition to the outward action, or 
crime can not be proven; and the latter is made to relate to the will alone, 
which implies that there is no morality of the thoughts or of the affections, 
desires, appetites and emotions,* or at least none save as they are the off- 
spriog of willing, while it is universally held that impulsive feelings of 
either sort may be wrong, at leist by excess, if the will had nothing to do 


* Which Dr. H. elsewhere denies. 
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with causing them if only it might have prevented them. Moral law is 
said to have for its object “the control of the will in that which is central 
(i. ¢., to it,)— its preferences are (and ?) choices.” But in his Baccalanreate 
of 1869, on Choice and Service, Dr. H. was understood to deny that choice 
isan act of will. He confined the terms “ willing,” “ to will,” to executive 
volition; he affirmed that to will follows to choose, that “choice and will 
respect different objects,” and that the “original and necessary forms of 
activity through which man knows himself” are not three — thinking, feel- 
ing, willing ; “in reality they are four — thinking, feeling choosing, willing.” 
He had indeed contradicted this (if we gather his real meaning, taken 
analytically) in his “Lectures;” but they were published before the 
Baccalaureate. In the present volume he affirms that moral law, in 
attempting to “control the will,” has nothing to do with volitions; “it lays 
its commands upon allowed preferences and choices, and upon them alone ;” 
in which the affirmations and distinctions of the Baccalaureate seem to be 
entirely disregarded again. 

The element of authority in law, as applied to persons— both civil and 
moral — is also quite ignored. Of the latter, the “ conditional ideas” are 
“alleged to be”: 1. “ Being conscious and rational. 2. Free will. 8. An 
end, which can be known as such only as there is in it a good; and 4. Obli- 
gation.” In the new preface he had already said that “the affirmation of 
the obligation to love’’ “can become law only as that good (7. ¢., in the end) 
is the good of all beings capable of good, or, at least, is compatible with 
that.” To choose the good of self, then, if incompatible with that, is not 
obligaiory, because it is not a large enough good; but the element of 
obligation is created simply by the amount of the good sought, not at all by* 
righteous authority. Then such authority can not impoce any obligation 
or originate law; it simply borrows both from the fact that the good of all 
beings is involved in the love. Law, then, gets all its meaning from this 
moral philosophy of good, and none from moral government; and Christ 
has no authority, really —it all belongs to the “law written on the heart.” 
But is this “Christian Ethics”? or an ethics of good, i. ¢., of utility? 
which could stand on its own feet, independent of Christ, and could deny 
that what He commands is obligatory, if it does not appear to “ naturally 
tend to promote this good”? Are law including authority, and law minus 
authority, one and the same ? 


GeorrreY THE LoLLaRD. By Frances Eastwood. New York: Dodd 

& Mead. Chicago: 8.C. Geizgs & Co, Pp. 342. 

We do not know whether these new publishers have any thoug’t of 
reforming our Sabbath-school novels — they are novels, must of them — and 
we can not form any very high expectations of their success, if they do; 
but certainly the substitution of such books as this for much of the trash, 
the unmitigated trash, read by our Sibbath-schools would be a vast improve- 
ment. A picture of the times when a whole Bible was a rarity; whea 
preaching the gospel was acrime; when to keep the church alive in its 
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purity the Lord bad need of hero-saints, gathering secretly in dens of the 
mountains and clefts of the rocks; when England was unsafe to ante-Re- 
formation piety, and Arundel was thirsting for blood; when English 
bishops found their chief delight in condemning “heretics” to die for 
attending worship other than the church allowed, and reading the works of 
Wickliffe ; with a touching and pitiful story set in it of the faith and 
heroism of two beautiful Lollard children. ‘The little Lollard martyr.” 
We have indistinct semi-recollections of having met his story in an Eng- 
lish issue before; but if so, it is well worth reproducing in its present 
attractive form. 


Moszs, THe Man or Gop: a Course of Lectures by the late James Ham- 
ilton, D.D., F.L.S. New York: Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 
Chicago : Wm. G. Holmes, 148 Lake street. 

The name of the author is a sufficient recommendation to this book. A 
series of lectures, chaste and lucid in style; an instructive and pleasing 
presentation of the Man of God at his life-work. 


We had prepared brief notices of the fol!owing books received, but have 
only space in this number to acknowledge their reception. 


THe Katwik£ Stories. 3 vols., viz.: Kathie’s Three Wishes, Kathie’s 
Aunt Ruth, Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood. By Miss A. M. Douglas. 
16mo. Pp. 260, 257, 276. $1.25 per volume. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 
New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillinguam ; Chicago: $8. C. Griggs & Co. 

SPRINGDALE Stories. 6 vols., illustrated, viz.: Nettie’s Tria', Adele, 
Herbert, Eric, Ennisfellen, Johnstone’s Farm. By Mrs. 8. B. C. Samuels. 
2tmo, 75 cts. per vol. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham ; Chicago: 8. C. Grigzs & Co. 

Arruur Brown, one of the Pleasant Cove Series. By Rev. Elijah Kel- 
logg. Pp. 288. $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham; Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Cv. 

From Noyes, Holmes & Co., 117 Washinzton street, Boston : 

Every Day. By the Author of Katherine Morris, Striving and Gaining, 
etc. 16mo. Pp. 282. $1 50. 

From Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia : 

Piteuim’s Procress. By John Bunyan. 16mo. Pp. 500. 

Tuomas CHALMERS: a Biographical Study. By James Dodo. New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons; Chicago: W. G. Holmes. 12mo. Pp. 394. 

A CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By C.F. Hudson. Boston: Scriptural ‘Tract Repository ; Chicago: 
W.G. Holmes. 18mo, Pp. 510. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


MINISTERS AND PEOPLE.—It is a common impression that ministers are 
somehow, under a different Christian law from their people. Is it so? 
“ Why, THEY are MINISTERS!” people say; “of course they will not do as 
others do.” A professional code is set up for the pastor which none of his 
flock ure expected to live by. It is a vastly higher code than theirs. 

There are some things that are professional in a minister’s life—profess- 
ional relations, professional iufluence, professional duties and acts. No one 
will deny the binding authority of some sort of professional code respecting 
such things. Does it extend, however, an inch beyond purely professional 
matters? In his human and Christian conduct, is one to be not, like others, 
a man and a Christian, but only a minister? Or is a minister something 
else than a Christian? Is the professional code or the Christian one the 
greater and superior ? 

Members of churches allow themselves in worldly indulgences in 
which they would not have their pastor and his wife share on any consid- 
eration. They permit to their children what they would regard as “ incon- 
sistent in a minister’s children.” They attend the theatre ; but if they were 
to meet their spiritual guide there, on a week evening, they would not 
enjoy his able sermon the next Sabbath. At home they have cards and 
dancing, but if the “man of God,” to whom they look for an unworldly 
example, as well as for sound teaching, shonld take part in the allowed and 
vindicated amusement—as a “means of grace,” or at least “a handmaid to 
religion” —they would not be present at the next communion season. 

How much style and expense should be indulged in one’s home? There 
is understood to be a limit for ministers, but not for Christians as such, 
Sclf-devial is his duty and that of his household, that there may be an 
example to the flock (who are not required to follow the example he and his 
are obliged to set!) and that they may save means trom household expenses 
to do good with (of which others are excused from furnishing their propor- 
tion). “The secret error lies,” says Prof. Park, in the last Bibliotheca, on 
auother and kindred subject, “in imagining that a minister of the Gospel 
is required to exercise a peculiar kind of virtue, and that the Bible does not 
require laymen to be perfect even as their ‘ Father in Heaven is perfect.’ ”’ 
“The wants of the church for pastors will not be met until the public mind 
is pevetrated with the truth that the duties of all men are essentially the 
same.” Costliness in dwelling and furniture is condemned in a pastor and 
¢ mmended in a parishioner. On what principle? For a minister, or his 
wife and children, to lead the fashions is censurable; for other Christians 
to do it is very well. When and where did the Master authorize any such 
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distinctions as these? If certain worldly trappings are seen in the one 
case, the remark is ready, “ The ministers are geiting as bad as— other 
people!” In any other case they elicit no remark —as if abstinence were 
merely perfunctory! The people are respected if they equal non professors 
in style and show; the pastor loses everybody’s respect by so doing. 

When did Christ authorize a laymen to give less of his inc »me to objects 
of benevolence than he expects his minister to give? We have known 
Christian men, who by preaching earned $1,000 per annum, who bestowed 
more out of this pittance in various charities than members of their own 
churches making $10,000 per annum and upwards, out of occupations far 
Jess useful to society — some ot them positively injurious! The cause of 
Christ has been kept alive in the earth—in many places just alive-—by such 
generous disproportionate giving on the one part, and crippled and kept 
from being the success it might have been, by such mean, avaricious with- 
holding of their proportion on the other. It isa fair statement, that if laymen 
gave as those do to whom they are indebted (under God) for their know}- 
edge of the way of life and their hopes of heaven, every department of 
Christian work would be prosperous. We have known some clergymen 
who had the same ideas that laymen are supposed to ho'd innoce. tly — not 
quite holding that “gain is godliness,” but that godliness is not to be 
exercised save in consistency with gain ; that their first duty must be touch- 
ing their worldly condition; men who regarded land and money and bank 
stock, etc., etc., as laymen are in the habit of regarding them, and whose 
first question respecting a pastorate was, “ What salary will it pay ?”—a 
question overriding all others and governing duty and decision. But they 
were precious few. We never knew such men to be highly esteemed, even 
by laymen of the same covetous spirit and habits. We have known hun- 
dreds who would not, for their souls, have reserved for themselves and their 
families, or withheld from Christ’s work, the percentage of their earnings 
which most Jaymen consider allowable. Who maketh them to d'ffer so? 
Who has released the Lord’s “first Jien” upon Jay property and income, 
and Jaid it over upon ministerial resources, which are every where so much 
scantier ? 

It is thought that certain misapprebensions and misadjustments of 
minister’s position must be removed before the number of candidates for 
pulpits can be increased. We have no doubt of it. Not awhit. So long 
as the pulpit is in any respect in a false position relatively to the pews, the 
number of mivisters must be proportionately and inevitably diminished. 
And this will be the case so long as one rule is set up fur the pulpit—a 
higher and severer one —and another for the pews —a lower and more 
lenient one. Let it be understood that church and members are just as 
much required by Christ and their vows to save souls as preachers — that it 
is matter of common and universal obligation —and a large part of the 
difficulty would disappear. Let it be also understood that Christ requires 
the same self-den‘al and benevolence for the good of the world of the 
churches, impartially, as he does of their pastors, and most of the remaining 
difficulties would disappear also. 
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WANTED, Brsiicat Scooiars. — Two great forms of intellectual activity 
now demand the attention of Christian thinkers, One of them is seen in 
those scientific discussions, physical and metaphysical, which aim to remove 
the very foundations of Theism. The other, in those critical and historical 
investigations which are directed in various forms against the facts and 
teachings of Revealed Religion. The former is limited in its range, in its 
interest, and in its influence. It can not be overlooked asa drift, or glacier- 
movement, of many men who claim a bigh position as abstruse reasoners. 
But facts will always tell with the masses, let abstractions be as they may. 
And the second form of skeptical tendencies must be met in this generation 
by a scholarship that shall thoroughly explore the Scriptures and all the 
subjects udjacent. The present generation are fighting over the ancient 
questions of the truthfulness and the authority, as well as the meaning of 
the Scriptures. All the world is now looking on. 

But what is the trouble with the young Christian students of this coun- 
try, that they do not comprehend the situation and the opportunity? That 
they can “discern the face of the sky,” or the crust of the earth, but not 
the “signs of the times”? What region is now so full of activity and of 
possibility? What so loudly calls for explorers? Even didactic theology 
is forced out of its ancient metaphysical methods, to fall back more and 
more on questions of critical readings and sound interpretations, The old 
Moabite stone admonishes us how Biblical knowledge has been lying on 
the very surface of the earth, and waiting twenty-seven hundred years for 
some one pick it up. There is probably more of the same or of other kinds 
of discovery to be made in the same region. The Palestine Exploration 
Society will not have exhausted all Palestine and the surrounding region. 
Rich harvests will remain to be reaped. Some careful scholar still is wanted 
thoroughly to compare, from personal inspection, all the supposed routes of 
Israel to Sinai and beyend, land to judge between them. The cuneiform 
inscriptions of Babylonia and the hieroglyphic records of Egypt are not 
exhausted. The “ Egyptologists” need looking after— to say nothing of 
Chinese records. The region of Caucasus and of Armenia offers points of 
inquiry that Col. Chesney did not touch. For example: how near to the 
sources of the Tigris, Euphrates and Araxes does the Halys (or Kizil Irmak) 
rise? There are questions that Layard, Loftus and others have not settled, 
Was Ur, for example, at Oorfa, Warka,or Mughier? Where was Havilah, 
and Cush? We want a carefully collated and corrected Septuagint, and an 
investigation, if possible, of the differences between it and the Hebrew and 
Samaritan. We want a fuller inquiry into the Samaritan manuscripts at 
Nablous and their claim to antiquity. What Hebrew Tischendorf will 
ascertain what is possible to be done for the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment, and begin the work? The table of nations, in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis will bear further inquiry. The field of comparative philology, in 
its relation to the unity of the race, invites explorers in certain parts almost 
untouched as yet-- the agglutinative and especially the isolating tongues. 
The history and composition of several of the books of the Bible are under 
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controversy. Seeming discrepancies are still to be reconciled, difficulties 
solved, and wrong interpretations to be rectified throughout the Bible, 
Whole books of Scripture wait for an expositor writing wisely with the 
present materials. No field of inquiry, indeed, is so busy, so inviting, so 
fruitful and so hopeful, as that of Biblical literature. None so urgent in its 
call for laborers. And yet, in this country, where are they? How many 
men in America were able to reply even to such a man as Colenso? How 
many can intelligently defend the authorship of the Pentateuch, of the 
latter part of Isaiah, and of Zachariah, the antiquity of Daniel, ete.? Or, 
to be very practical, how many of the young ministers are approaching 
the position of Dr. Payson in his prime, when he was said to have a settled 
opinion concerning every passage of the Bible? And that, too, when keen 
skepticism may crop out in any congregation in the land, no matter how 
remote. We have heard and read some piteous appeals for help from men 
who had thought litule of what they perhaps were pleased to call “ Hebrew 
and Greek.” 

It is recorded of Rip Van Winkle that, after he had siept forty years, he 
awoke, rubbed open his eyes and took his bearings. The example is whole- 
some, But more suggestive is the intense toil of those men, chiefly in 
other lands, who spend lives of learned labor simply to invalidate the 
authority of the Scriptures; and of those others who, indifferent as to the 
actual teachings of the Bible, yet apply the profoundest scholarship to its 
elucidation, simply on the ground of its wonderful literary and _ historic 
importance. Such men should put to shame those of us who believe that 
in these Scriptures are gathered up the whole message of God to man, the 
entire commission of the preacher, and the whole hope of human salvation. 


Tue Duties or Councits.—We remember the time when we inclined 
to share the regrets of the good Dr. Woods, that councils were not invested 
with more authority. But it was in the crudeness of youth. We have 
lived to see that no church judicatory carries such a moral momentum as & 
wiscly-constituted council that understands its own functions, and settles 
down quietly and discreetly, but conscientiously and thoroughly to its work. 
Its power is all the greater, because it is simply the power of reason and 
righteousness. We well remember a case of difficulty between a Presby- 
terian church and its pastor in an Eastern State, which was brought to 
trial before the Londonderry Presbytery. Oddly enough the two parties 
called in as their respective counsellors two neighboring Congregational 
pastors, After the public investigation was over, the question went round 
the Presbytery, What shall be done? The aged Dr. Dana opened with the 
oracular words, “It looks dark;” and closed by advising a summary 
measure of authority. The rest of the Presbytery without exception, we 
believe, echoed the darkness and thedecision. But all felt that the measure 
would involve permanent troubles. Before the formal vote was taken, the 
two Congregational pastors begged a suspension till they should confer 
with the respective parties. They went out, assembled the pastor and the 
leading church members, laid the case clearly and earnestly before them, 
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proposed a method of settlement, and in about one hour reported to the 
Presbytery that the “dark” case was satisfactorily adjusted. The Pres- 
bytery’s occupation was gone, and that small but plucky body had only to 
adjourn. It wasthe power of Christian wisdom and influence, as against 
legal and technical authority. 

Instead of desiring that councils may have more power, we only wish 
that they may effectually use their present power. A council ought never 
to be a sham, but, as Carlyle would say, let them “do their thing.” If to 
examine a minister, examine him. If, also, to “advise” concerning his set- 
tlement, advise ; if sound and right, for it; if not, against it. If called to 
settle a difficulty, meet it and settle it, and not dodge it. When one or two 
misguided or obstinate men are plainly at the bottom of the trouble, 
whether layman or minister, tell them so, kindly but firmly —it may be 
privately. If assembled to review a case of discipline and scandal, do it 
effectually, and not plaster it over to break out again. If invited to give 
counsel concerning the organization of a church, give the counsel; against 
it, if the movement is unwise. Should the separation of pastor and people 
bé the question, and the plain interests of Christ’s cause require it, let no 
false tenderness stand in the way. In any case where there is a vital point 
underlying all the surfacesaspects of the case, let no council content itself 
with nibbling round the edges of the subject, and then closing with a little 
“goodish” and pointless exhortation. If action is plainly called for at 
once, let the council act and not adjourn te wait the issue. 

Whenever governed by such principles as these, councils will be honored 
and sought for. We have often seen their happy fruits. We have seen the 
firm refusal to ordain an {unsound candidate in one instarice reform the 
candidate, and in another, deliver the church. We have seena council save 
achurch from extinction, by firmly advising a change in its rules, and the 
resignation of a deacon, We have known a council to remove the source 
of trouble from a feeble church by privately advising an obstinate mem- 
ber to connect himself with another church where he could make no 
trouble. We have seen cases where a wise council, if called a little sooner, 
might have prevented a secession. We have seen councils repeatedly 
extinguish the attempt made at the dismission of a minister, foolishly to 
rake open the coals of strife. 

The deliberations of such a body should never be a farce. We do not 
mean that it should ever transcend its function. Its strength consists in 
precisely recognizing and fulfilling that function. If its errand is simply 
to give orderly form and sanction to an arrangement which only awaits 
that sanction, so be it. We do not share the feelings of those who object to 
being called in council when the substantial result, such as the dismission 
of a pastor, has been already mutually agreed upon. For while that agree- 
ment ought to be made “subject to the approval of a council,” we would 
in no case that occurs to us, vote in opposition to that mutual agreement. 
For the responsibility belongs to the parties concerned, and when they have 
jointly settled it, no man or body of men has a right to interfere with that 
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responsibility. But even then the official approval is of great importance 
both to the pastor, the church, and the cause. 

On the other hand, let a council be chary of lending its sanction to any 
wrong headed measure, simply on the ground that it is now irretrievable, 
A little firmness here will soon teach some wholesome lessons, The 
churches sometimes have a way of imitating the patient who waits till 
mortal symptoms appear, or until perhaps he himself has taken a fatal 
dose, and then calls the physician. In one instance that we recall, the 
council that probably saved the church had to be pressed upon it by ont- 
side p: rsons at the last moment; and had it been called two months earlier, 
apparently it would have prevented a most damaging secession. The evil 
of which we speak shows itself with increasing frequency in new regions, 
An influential part of a church finding itself involved in unpleasaut rela- 
tions, adopts the desperate remedy of a separation, and then asks a council 
to ratify a metsure that should not have been adopted without previous 
advice, and probably would not then have been adopted. 

This practical independency sometimes asserts itself so extravagantly 
that perhaps the main strength of a church goes off into a new organiza- 
tion to get rid of two or three troublesome members; and thus two 
churches are thrust upon a field scarcely adequate for one. Nothing else, 
they think, was open to them; for perhaps the pastor had lent himself to 
unwise agencies, and steadily frustrated all attempts at settlement. We are 
aware that such complications may occur, especially when a pastor has 
been trained in some other communion, and does not know or choose to 
know our system. But it is time for churches to learn, and for councils to 
show that Congregationalism does not consist in giving a factious few, or a 
headstrong pastor, the power to block the wheels of the whole church. 

The remedy for these evils, and many others, is the Scriptural one: the 
timely cal'ing of a council, and the firm discharge of its duties by that 
council. There is an increasing number of persons who recognize these 
evils, and who are ready to help restore the true use of councils. They are 
ready to say that, when called to serve in that capacity, they will not con- 
sent to the settlement of an essentially unsound or unfit minister, nor hesi- 
tate to advise the dismission of the pastor who has outlived his usefulness; 
they will not sanction a wrong step because it has been taken; they will 
not blink the real trouble in a case of difficulty ; they will not cover up a 
difficulty they were called to settle; they will not consent that unreason- 
able individuals, whether pastor or laymen, should mar the prosperity of a 
whole church. When councils do their duty, the churches will respect 
and value them, and many a scandal and folly will be prevented. 


PuLuine orF A SHox —In the presence of a “ large audience, the major- 
ity being ladies,” on the evening of January 25th, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton was delivered of the following sent:ment, which we take from 4 
very full and seemingly careful report in the Chicago “ Tribune” of the 
day following: 

“It has been well said that no obstacle should be put in the way of 
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divorce by mutual consent or agreement of the parties, any more than that 
there should be compulsory marriage. One being asked, of old, why he 
put away his wife for no visible cause, exhibited his shoe, remarked upon 
jts apparent good fit, and yet, he said, those who inquired did not know 
where it wrung him, much less could they discern the private differences 
in his home. So it always was, and always should be.” 

Inasmuch as the “ lecturess” also scouted “the presence of any priest” 
in forming the union, and of any “religious element brought to bear on 
womaukind which should weigh to maintain the subservieucy,’”’ we wish 
simply to say that if any young woman should privately volunteer to us the 
sentiment which this gray-ba‘red woman uttered publicly, we should cer- 
tainly think it safer, both for our reputation and our morals, to seek other 
company. And we apprehend that those wives who do not take marriage 
in this old-shoe style, might prefer not to have.such a female round loose in 
their homes. The marriage-and-divorce theory of Potiphar’s wife excelled 
this in terseness, but scarcely in significance. 

We will add one other remark. We still havean old-fashioned prejudice 
against hearing a woman talk with entire abandon on certain delicate subjects 
which even our man’s modesty sbriuks from parading before promiscuous 
audiences. On this occasion the speaker seems to have gone no further 
than to deal, in passing, with “ mistresses,” “ seduction, rape, infanticide,” 
“prostitution,” and “the act against contagious diseases.”” Those discus- 
sions on the paternity of offspring, in which these “ Jecturesses ” sometimes 
pleasingly indulge, were not forthcoming. We are grateful for a little. 
For if there be any one source of injury to the public morals more directly 
and widely poisonous than the yellow-covered literature, it may be found 
in the daring style with which some public women have broken over all 
the barriers of a decent reserve and bluuted the sense of delicacy in soci- 
ety, dragging before the promiscuous public the grosser aspects of sex. We 
couid easily prove our words, but we should defile our pages. 

Before quitting this disagreeable subject, we will add that as these 
reformers have their lawgivers, so they have bad their prophets. It is now 
two years since, in the full tide of two ‘“ Women’s Conventions” at Cbi- 
cago, one of the organs and champions of the cause indulged in the follow- 
ing announcement (The Chicaguan, Feb. 20, 1869) : 


“We hereby warn all who are favorably inclined to ‘woman suffrage,’ 
that in its granting the knife is placed at the throat of the present legal 
marriage system. Those who would preserve this system inviolate, as the 
keystone of the arch of social safety, should understand this.” 


The prophets are making all haste to fulfill their own prophecy. While 
we deeply regret the sufferings and sorrows that, even under a Divinely 
instituted system, human sin has laid so heavily and often so unequally on 
woman, it is a sad and hopeless crusade which tbinks to remove that woe 
by abrogating God’s own institutions and trampling on God’s own remedy. 
Itisa dreary shallowness that thinks to remedy the inner rottenness of 
humanity, by putting a piece of paper into a woman’s bands instead of 
putting Christ’s Spirit into men’s and women's hearts. Leta married couple 
but carry out Paul’s sublime conception of a true marriage (Eph. v., 22-81), 
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and those two persons will be just as happy as it is possible for them to be on 
earth. Witness such Christian couples as through a long life have never 
had ose unkind word. But marry those who are brimful of selfishness, 
and you may as well tie together cat and dog. There is but one effective 
remedy. 


UnexpecTeD Testimony.—When the “special course” at Chicago Sem- 
inary was devised, Prof. Park, of Andover, expressed grave doubts of it, 
A few years later he took ground that if men not thoroughly educated were 
to be introduced to the ministry, it must be through a partial course in 
the established Seminaries; and requested a contributor to the Bibliotheea 
Sacra to point out any error detected in his views. In the last number of 
that Quarterly is an article which shows that the astute Andover theologian 
has made another step of advance. He says of New England, even, let 
“every church in this garden of ministers be supplied with a well-trained 
pastor, if it can be; but until this can be, let two or three of these churches 
unite under one well-trained pastor, who shall divide his miovistrations 
between the two or three, and let him be aided in his double or treble charge 
by men educated to be helpers of the ministry. They need not enter the 
clerical office, but may remain lay assistants of the clergyman. There are 
instructors of youth, there are merchants and clerks, there are machinists 
and other mechanics who can pursue biblical study long enough to preside 
over Sabbath-schools and Bible classes and religious conferences, and may 
bring forward ‘bread and honey’ on a‘ wooden trencher’ in the morning, 
while the pastor brings forward the ‘ strong meat’ on a ‘lordly dish’ in the 
afternoon. 

““We can not provide clergymen thoroughly trained for so large a multi- 
tude (as the population of this country). We must, then, provide assistants 
of clergymen, and train them for rendering such help as laymen can fitly 
render. We must also provide a class of ministers who are but partially 
educated in theology. 

“The truth is. we need, and must have, pastors more learned than we 
ever had; for we have to encounter more cunning forms of skepticism than 
our fathers ever knew. But we also need, and must have, a larger number 
of pastors than can receive a symmetrical culture; for we have large com- 
munities demanding, first of all, a good heart, ready speech, quick action. 
Let us have as large a variety of pastors, some educated, some instructed, 
as the variety of our social classes demands. 

“There are many American churches that demand as ripe a learning in 
the ministry as is needed any where ; but still we have large communities 
which must have less learned pastors, or none at all. The cry has come of 
a sudden: ‘ The Philistines be upon us.’ We can not wait for the symmet- 
rical culture of all our ministers. Not every captain need be fitted to bea 
general ; not every corporal need be fitted to be a captain.” 

We remember when these views were radical and ultra views; when the 
friends and earnest helpers of Chicago Seminary who advanced them were 
looked upon as advancing too much and too far ; when it was suggested that 
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if they were carried ont our prescriptive learned Congregational ministry 
would be abandoned. But that day is gone by. The extreme view bas 
become a just and moderate, a safe and conservative view. The churches 
are coming to se that the salvation of their fature is in the policy once 
feared at Andover, but now welcomed, — advocated in the Bibliotheca, put 
into practice in the Smith professorship and the partial course ‘The fact 
is, New England itself can not be supplied, now, with one uniform style of 
ministerial preparation, as the founders of Andover contemplated, but must 
have “a great variety” —to use Rev. Edwards’ phrose,—-or be largely 
unevangelized forever. 


Taat MOVEMENT WEsTWARD.—We are all looking with solicitude for 
the effect upon the receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. of the Presbyterian with- 
drawal. A month or two, or even a whole year will not be decisive. 
Heretofore wuen the income of the Board has reached a certain point it 
was by 10 means sure that i, would continue to do so. High-water mark 
above any mark of former years has been no proof of « Jaw of the ude. 
Only the most vigorous and even extreme effort has brought the contribu- 
tions up to that advanced figure again. The withdrawal now occurs at a 
time when New England,—so largely the purse as well as the brain of the 
country,— bas become depleted and enfeebled, comparatively. It is not to 
be expected that ber churches will advance in the future upon the munifi- 
cent and generous gifts of the past, for any of our great societies. There- 
fore we argued earnestly, in the first number of this REviEw, published in 
the center of the land; for a General Movement Westward. It is all our 
hope for tiding the American Board over this emergency. It will prove 
itself, likewise, to be ali our hope of making the American Home Mission- 
ary Society adequate to the work God has given it to do. 

New Hompshire is an example of the relative falling off of Eastern States | 
and churches, which is now inevitable, and which we must maufully face 
and wisely provide for. Tue last census shows an absolute Joss of 8,102. 
“Up to 1860,” says Rev. Mr. Tucker, ot Manchester, in a published sermon, 
“every census taken for over a century shows a healthy growth, the per 
cent. of gain in every case being larger than that of loss in the present 
case.” In the New Himpshire churches, “ the statistics up to 1860 show a 
gain in membership, since then a loss of one-twentieth.” ‘“ In some towns 
the churches are virtually extinct; iu others supported only by aid; in the 
majority self-supporting and a little more; and in a few a surplus of 
strength.” “As many as tweuty-five or thirty districts, some of them 
within towns, but more covering a wider territory, where there are no 
religious institutions worthy the uame.” Besides the decrease of popula- 
tion, the comparative increase of Catholics iu the decreasing aggregate has 
helped produce this weakening of the churches. “In the last twenty-five 
years a loss of nearly 40,000 in the native population.” 

When the recent United States census becomes available for comparison, 
we shall pursue this subject further, and point the duty of the growing 
States that lie between “ Byrum River” and the Pacific to the American 
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Board and other benevolent agencies. Meantime it will not be wise for us 
who live Westward to boast exuberantly of our growth ia population, 
wealth, number of churches, membership, houses of worship, appliances of 
c mfort, attractiveness, advantages for material and moral prosperity, pro- 
gressive spirit, and wisdom and power in shaping the future, unless we are 
also willing to assume the natural re-ponsibilities of all these things, and 
* eome up to the help of the Lord” in making up New Eagland’s prospec- 
tive “lack of service.” The dear old hive can neither furnish swarms or 
honey in days to come as it has done in days past. Is the older and stronger 
portion of “the West”’ ready to do its full and indispensable proportion? 


“REGENERATE” BY BaptisM.— The noted case of Rev. C. E. Cheney, 
of Chicago, suspended by Bishop Whitehouse, and yet continuing his 
ministrations by unanimous vote of his Vestry, has helped settle several 
points: (1.) That the civil court of Illinois declines to interfere with the 
due course of ecclesiastical discipline. The Supreme Court of Illinois also 
declined entertaining the question of the rightful organization and juris ‘ic- 
tion of the ecclesiastical court — three members of the bench dissenting, 
The dissenting members render strong reasons. (2) That the rector of an 
Episcopal church c:n not, when he woull, decline promulgating the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. The wooder is that any man should think 
he could. (3.) That in an Episcopal court, a rector (according to the state- 
ment of his Vestry), when opposed by his Bishop, has very little chance of 
success, or even of fair trial. (4.) That in the endeavor to pnt down a 
faithful and beloved pastor in his own parish, the Bishop has very little 
chance against his rector. -(5.) That the effective remedy for the oppression 
of the Episcopal system, in the deliberate judgment of the rector and his 
Vestry, is to “appeal to the final Judge of all,” and fa'l back upon their 

Scriptural rights and independence of human authority. (6.) That an 
English Bishop, like an Irish priest, may mistake the temper of American 
citizens. 

It remains to be seen whether any general result will come of this affair. 
We happen to know that there is a wide-spread uneasiness aid dissatistac- 
tion among ministers and laymen of the Episcopal church, which this 
flagrant case of enforcing heresy has deepened. Nine Bishops of the Epis 
ropal church have even signed a declaration adverse to the enforcement of the 
baptismal phraseology. But whether anything will come of it, even the 
rectifying of this one abuse, is a question — their question, not ours. 


ERrata.—Certain important corrections of proof failed to be made in the jane 
number. Errata are humiliating, but permanent nonsense is more so. In addition to 
certain obvious errors in orthography, the following require notice: On page 16, line 1, 
for “ principles of” read * principles by”; line 17, for complete” read *‘ completer’; 
line 18, for “insurmountable,” “ instrumental”; page 17, line 23, for “ praise,” “ stir”; 
line 24, for “ have found,” ‘* found”; page 18, line 3, for “‘ darling,” ‘‘ dazzling”; line 36, 
for “critics,” “criticism”; page 19, line 18, for ‘‘ practical,” “additional”; page 20, line 
21, for * indispensable,” “insurmountable”; page 21, line g, for ‘* service,” ‘‘ the service”; 
line 24, for ‘* concerts,” ‘‘ correct”; page 22, i 12, for “one,” “ for one”; page 65, line 
17. for “‘ seventh,” “twelfth”; page ose line 16, for ‘“‘ the,” “a;” page 66, line 3 for 
“ mighty.” “* weighty”; line 22, for “‘ Bleck,” * Bleek”; page 69, line 16, for “ retracted,” 
“receded”; page 70, line 3, for “ admits,” “writes”; page 87, line 33, for “ Austic, 
“ Austie”; last line, for “tartaric,” ‘‘tannic”; page 96, line 42, for John’s,” * Jahn’s j 
page 88, line 7; for “time,” “line”; page g7, for “ Kiel,” * Keil”; for ‘ French’s, 
*Trench’s”; for “ Butter’s,” “ Butler’s”; for ‘at large,” “as large”; page 98, line 
39, for “ laws,” “lovers”; last line, for *‘ into,” “ unto,’ 
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